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THE TWO AMERICAN CONFEDERATIONS. 


i.e the American Confederations profess a strong 
desire for the sympathy, if not for the alliance, of 
England. Some leading politicians in the North think that 
their object will be secured by the bluster which is so in- 
separable from all their political and diplomatic traditions. 
Mysterious vengeance is threatened against any European 
Power which may dare to recognise the Southern Govern- 
ment, and all details of information as to the intended 
blockade are withheld from the English Minister. Some 
indignation will probably be felt or expressed when Lord 
JouN Russe.u's statement on the belligerent rights of the 
Seceders is received at Washington and New York ; but 
unless Mr. Szwarp really hopes to assuage civil dissension 
by wantonly picking a foreign quarrel, no serious remon- 
strance can be made against so politic and just a decision. 
When GaripaLpl, a year ago, had made himself master of 
the greater part of Sicily, every Government in Europe 
would have recognised his position as a lawful belligerent, 
although he was absolutely devoid of a recognised political 
character. Mr. Jerrerson Davis exercises undisputed con- 
trol over a country which would contain many Sicilies, and 
it would be absurd to treat his vessels or his troops as law- 
less adventurers or pirates. In a short time, it will be 
necessary further to recognise the legitimacy of the Southern 
Government ; but the United States have a right to re- 
quire that the acknowledgment shall be postponed until 
the failure of the effort which they assert or believe that 
they are about to make has resulted in an experimental 
proof that subjugation is impossible. 

The Confederated States, in their turn, threaten with their 
implacable wrath any Government which may refuse to allow 
the exercise of their belligerent rights ; but it is with Washing- 
ton, and not with Montgomery, that a collision must be feared. 
The Southern privateers will scarcely venture to obstruct 
European commerce, and the only military navy sails under 
the flag of the Union. It is by no means improbable that 
the rigour of blockade may be strained to the utmost, and 
the New York papers still advance the utterly untenable 
pretension of levying Federal duties off the coasts of 
seceding States by converting men-of-war into floating 
Custom-houses. Although the policy of the Secretary of 
Stare may perhaps not be as unprincipled as his lan 
the contingency of a wilful rupture is not to be put out of 
sight. Yet it is right to remember that the risk of annoyance 
is largely increased by the former English tendency to interpret 
the law of nations with the utmost harshness towards neutrals. 
American Courts have uniformly adopted the rules of 
English jurisprudence ; and it is too late to complain that 
commerce is exposed to unjust risks for the convenience of 
belligerents. In 1856, Mr. Marcy, then sitting in the same 
Cabinet with Mr. Jerrerson Davis, offered to adopt the 
new regulations settled at Paris, on condition that all private 
property, except contraband of war, should be exempt from 
seizure atsea. The proposal was so advantageous to England 
that it would probably have been at once accepted but 
for the necessity of concerting measures with European 
Powers, parties to the Conference of Paris. Shortly 
afterwards, Mr. Bucnanay’s Government, as might have 
been expected, withdrew the offer by adding the con- 
dition that blockades as well as captures at sea should in 
future be declared illegal. If so preposterous a plan had 
been adopted, Mr. Davis would now be secured against the 
maritime superiority of the Union ; and he has at present 
the advantage of employing privateers because the Cabinet 
in which he formerly held a place refused to consent 
to their disuse. The attempt to levy customs by a 
de jure claimant on a territory in the possession of 
an insurgent Government is too unreasonable a measure 


to be adopted in the face of an energetic protest. 
The right of taxation runs with the Jand, and with the 
duty and opportunity of affording local and municipal 
protection. In the great war, when half the potentates of 
Europe were dispossessed, although their ally commanded 
every sea, no instance can be found of an attempt on their 
part to levy Custom duties on coasts in possession of usurp 
ing Governments. The best security against extravagant pre- 
tensions on the part of the Union will be found in the pre- 
sence of a strong English force in American waters, and in 
the adoption of a firm and friendly tone in diplomatic corre- 
spondence. The Southern privateers will be much embar- 
rassed, as long as the blockade is continued, by the difficulty 
of bringing their prizes home for condemnation by their own 
courts. Without a judicial decision, captures are legally 
unavailable, and a final seizure and division of property 
without the sentence of a Prize Court would pass the 
frontier which separates privateering from piracy. As, 
however, it is confidently asserted that New England 
speculators are taking out letters of marque from the 
Government at Montgomery, it is possible that Yankee 
acuteness may discover loopholes in the law of piracy at 
the same time that it repudiates duty, honour, and patriot- 
ism, and defies the penalties of treason. 

The hostilities which are projected or talked of by land 
fortunately involve no risk of collision with England. In- 
dignant friends of the Union are perhaps beginning to dis- 
cover that a campaign for the conquest of the seceded States 
is, after all, dangerous and uncertain. The sudden excite- 
ment which ensued on that curious cannonade of Fort 
Sumter was not likely to last. The mutual animosities of 
Democrats and Republicans are only suppressed for the 
moment, nor will the party which has long monopolized 
power be content to furnish means for the triumph of 
an Administration which it dislikes and distrusts. The 
respectable portion of the volunteers and militia force 
will soon be anxious to return home, and complaints 
are already made of the bad discipline and miscon- 
duct of some of the regiments which are assembled at 
Washington. General BurLer, who commands some Massa- 
chusetts troops in Maryland, is at issue with the Governor 
of his State on the serious question whether the troops 
of the Free States should aid in suppressing a servile 
insurrection. It is difficult to understand how, on the 
Unionist theory, a State Governor can have any control over 
a general officer acting under the commission of the Federal 
Government ; but the difficulty of dealing with the slaves 
ought to furnish grave matter of reflection before an attempt 
is made to raise the question in practice. General BuTLer 
expresses the opinion of the great majority of his country- 
men, while theoretical logic and consistency are rather on 
the side of the Governor of Massachusetts. It will be 
impossible for a Northern army to refuse assistance to 
Southern planters if they are threatened with the servile 
insurrection which an invasion will tend to foment. 

Many other reasons will lead the Free States to the con- 
clusion that a prolonged war is in the highest degree in- 
expedient. Soon after the first serious campaign, the volun- 
teers will melt away, and the militia regiments will only 
retain the proper elements of a standing army. If money 
is forthcoming, there will perhaps be little diffi- 
culty in organizing a formidable force, but prudent 
friends of Republican institutions will look beyond 
the immediate crisis. A standing army of 150,000 men 
would probably not.include 10,000 native Americans. The 
soldiery would be partly Irish and partly German, and 
the habit of obeying its officers would be corrected by no 
prejudice in favour of freedom or constitutional rights. 
The popularity of the generals who have succeeded in the 
trivial operations which make up the military history of 
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America shows that fame acquired in a serious war may 
not be-vithout its dangers, when it is backed by a regular 
army. ° The insignificant partisans who periodically occupy 
the White House would find it difficult to cope with able 
and victorious officers who might resent the caprices of 
democratic Governments. The Confederated States, or their 
leaders, may possibly not be inclined to deprecate a similar 
result in a country by no means solicitous for political and 
social equality. Their chosen President is himself about to 
assume the command of the army, and among amateur rivals 
and enemies it is by no means impossible that he may 
achieve success and reputation. In the hostile ranks he will 
encounter, among many other civilian brigadiers, the famous 
Senator Stickies of domestic and forensic notoriety. 

Mr. Rvssext’s amusing letters confirm the assumption 
that in the Gulf States there is no ostensible difference of 
opinion. The project of starving the North by stopping the 
supply of cotton indicates earnestness rather than sagacity ; 
but when only one of two parties to a dispute wishes to push 
the quarrel to extremities, the chances of success are gene- 
rally in favour of the more pugnacious combatant. Mr. 
Jerrerson Davis and his associates have taken up their 
position deliberately, and they well know that, if it were 
possible for the Union to be restored, their own political 
career would be atanend. The Government at Montgomery 
has perhaps been surprised by the tardy energy of the 
North; and the meditated attack upon Washington has, 
with good reason, been abandoned or postponed. The danger 
of a Free-soil secession of Western Virginia, and of Union ma- 
jorities in Missouri and Kentucky, is more important than 
the injury which may accrue from the blockade, and incom- 
parably more serious than the risk of an invasion. It is still 
the interest of the South to continue the war, although it 
may be prudent to tire out the enthusiasm of the Northern 
population before active hostilities commence. The only 
substantial prize of the contest will be the adhesion, in whole 
or in part, of the Border States. 


THE LAST OF THE PAPER DUTY. 


HE Galway job has not seemed to the House of Com- 
mons so attractive as to justify the maintenance of the 
Paper-duty with the inconvenient consequence of a disso- 
lution. There is a limit to the efficacy, in public affairs, of 
cunning, of impudence, and of cynical corruption. When it 
was announced a few days ago that the Irish members had 
agreed to sell themselves for a renewal of the Galway con- 
tract, calm and experienced politicians expressed perfect 
confidence in the failure of an intrigue so indefensible and 
transparent. The subsequent rumour that the Government 
had outbid the Opposition may not perhaps have been wholly 
unfounded, though it was circulated in too definite a form. 
Of the original bargain Mr. DisraeE i was, of course, wholly 
innocent, and indeed he was authorized by his alleged 
accomplice, Father Daty, to state that they had never held 
any communication on the subject. It was as probable 
that an experienced candidate should walk down the 
High-street arm-in-arm with the Man in the Moon, as that the 
leader of the Opposition should negotiate personally for the 
purchase of a disposable lot of Irish votes. The House of 
Commons was too courteous to suggest that Mr. WurresipE 
spent the holidays in a loud agitation for the very object 
which Mr. Disrae.t disclaims. In Ireland, it 
was not thought scandalous that a claim for public money 
by a Company in difficulties should determine the repeal or 
maintenance of a tax and the fate of a Government. On 
Monday night it was thought that the conspiracy had suc- 
ceeded ; and Mr. Disragtt, though he was wholly unaware 
of the cause which had swelled the numbers of his party, 
naturally thought, as he surveyed the crowded benches, that 
it was time to takea division. Lord Patmerston, considering 
the same state of circumstances, arrived, not unaccountably, 
at an opposite conclusion. 

Three days afforded time for sober reflection and for in- 
structive conversation. It by no means followed, because 
Irish members were compelled by the opinion of their consti- 
tuents to support an Irish job, that they entertained any 
special preference for Father Daty or for Galway. Judicious 
Ministerial runners hinted that there were other ports in 
Ireland, and that 75,000/. a year might perhaps be better 
spent than in relieving the distresses of a particular body of 
shareholders. A general promise to consider the rights and 
interests of the sister country could scarcely be regarded as 
® bribe, while the prospect of a corrupt bargain satisfied the 


consciences of those who had only pledged themselves to 
prefer local advantage to public duty. Lord PaLmerston 
and Lord Joun Russeut were accordingly enabled to 
denounce with becoming indignation the charge that they 
had offered to continue the Galway contract with a view 
to the division. Better that ten Ministries should perish, 
that ten dissolutions should convulse the country, than that 
base considerations of provincial advantage should be im- 
ported into financial politics. In the mean time, it was a duty 
and a pleasure for both Ministers to remark that Ireland was 
nearer to America than England, and possibly it might be 
found expedient hereafter to despatch mail packets from Lime- 
rick, from Valentia, or from Galway itself. The bearing of a 
short sea passage on the repeal of the Paper-duty was not 
thought to require explanation. 

The Opposition, though with the aid of Atlantic geography 
it came within fifteen votes of the Government, scarcely 
affected to rely either _ argument or upon internal con- 
cert of opinion. r. DiskaAELI once more formally 
renounced Mr. Macponocu and all his precedents, and Mr, 
Banrine deliberately repudiated Mr. DisraEut and tea. It 
was idle to attempt to reconcile the vote for a larger 
remission of taxes with the well-founded but unpopular 
allegation that there was no disposable surplus, As it has 
turned out, Mr. DisraELi would have done better to take 
issue, like Mr. Barina, on a proposition which would 
have been sound in itself, although it would not have 
commanded a majority. The China payment ought 
not to have been assumed as certain, and the doubtful 
balance of the estimated surplus might well have been 
applied to the reduction of last year’s deficiency. As, how- 
ever, the entire House has pledged itself to the justice of 
Mr. Giapstone’s calculations, there are undoubtedly poli- 
tical advantages in the selection of the Paper-duty for 
repeal. It is also necessary that in the choice of remissions 
the Government should exercise a practical initiative. It 
is fortunately impossible to reduce any tax without con- 
ferring considerable benefits on some portion of the com- 
munity. Retail dealers of various kinds will save largely in 
their packages, penny papers will perhaps create less demand 
for premature spectacles, and bandboxes will impose a less 
intolerable burden on the industry of hatters and milliners, 
It is prudent to take the goods which Mr. GLADSTONE pro- 
vides, and it is highly satisfactory to close for ever the most 
tedious of controversies. 

As the danger arising from the wrongs of Galway had 
been averted by the promise to protect the mail-packet rights 
of Ireland, the Ministerial speakers were at liberty to in- 
dulge in an easy triumph over their disunited opponents. 
Mr. Cospen somewhat unnecessarily diverged into a wholly 
unintelligible apology for a miscarriage in his negotiations 
which had been leniently attributed to zealous inadvertence. 
When he agreed to admit French paper into England with- 
out stipulating for the removal of the prohibition on the 
export of rags, it was universally remarked that so one- 
sided a transaction would have been more consistently 
accomplished without the form of a treaty. The French 
Government, which has throughout acted with liberality 
and good faith, acknowledged the justice of the criti- 
cism by proposing the imposition of a moderate export 
duty, in a Bill which was rejected by the Legislative Body. 
No stronger proof of Mr. Coppen’s negligence could appa- 
rently be furnished, for the introduction into the treaty of 
the provision which was defeated in the Chamber would 
have enabled the French Government to carry out by its own 
authority its just and liberal policy. Mr. Coppen now 
asserts, with astonishing complacency, that he deliberately 
allowed the prohibition to remain for the purpose of en- 
abling France to negotiate on advantageous terms with 
other foreign countries. It was n , he says, that 
the French Government should have something to offer 
to Belgium, and it never occurs to his mind that, 
before the conclusion of his own treaty, England had 
also something to offer to France. The undertaking that 
no export duty should be placed on English coals might 
have served as an equivalent for a similar undertaking with 
reference to French rags; but it had been thought that, as 
an economic purist, Mr. Coppen had objected to meddle 
with protective duties, even for purposes of negotiation. It 
was impossible to anticipate that he would make himself 
a party to a prohibition directed against English industry, 
on the ground that it might probably add to the resources 
of French diplomacy. Perhaps it is charitable to assume 
that the monstrous apology for an error which had 
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been regarded as venial is an afterthought, which, on more 
deliberate reflection, will be disclaimed or forgotten. 

Mr. Guapstong, having nothing to fear from his adver- 
saries in debate, almost surpassed himself in the profusion 
of his gratuitous and provoking paradoxes. Having twenty 
times declaimed against the Income-tax and the tea and 
sugar duties as excessive imposts continued from the time 
of the war, he now remembers that the Acts which are at 
present in force were passed after the conclusion of peace. 
The ninepenny Income-tax was, as he reminds the House, 
his own handiwork in 1859; and he might have added 
that the excess was rendered necessary by his own factious 
complicity with Mr. Disrazxit in a premature reduction of 
the rate to five-pence. When Sir G. C. Lewis took off a 
part of the war duty on tea and sugar, Mr. GLapsToNE 
asserted, with frantic vehemence, that the Government, as 
it retained a part of the excess imposed in the war, was in 
fact increasing, and not diminishing, the burden on the 
subject. The same fantastic crotchet is involved in the 
argument that the remaining war percentage is, in fact, 
rather attributable to legislation since the peace. The dates 
and the wording of Acts of Parliament form the sole basis of a 

hraseology by which Mr. Giapstone delights in deceiving 

imself while he hopes that he is puzzling the House of 
Commons. Plainer and clearer understandings abide by 
the conviction that a tax imposed for purposes of war, 
and reduced after the peace, may still, so far as the 
residue is concerned, be justly described as a war 
tax. In precisely the same spirit Mr. Guapstone quoted, 
as a precedent for the remission of taxes after 
a year of deficient revenue, the large repeal of war duties 
which was necessarily conceded in the first year of peace. 
Sir Joun Ramspen had, with much reason, disputed the 
prudence of dealing with a conjectural surplus, and Mr. 
GLapsTONE replied that in the last year of the Russian war 
there was a deficiency of 4,000,000/., and that, nevertheless, 
10,000,000/. were remitted. It is idle to argue with a reasoner 
who is always ready to take refuge from a substantial ob- 
jection in a technical distinction. For the present, Mr. 
GuapstTovE has obtained a practical triumph, and perhaps it 
is natural that he should wish to make it as irritating as 
possible to his defeated adversaries. 


THE ROMAN QUESTION. 

HERE is always a danger lest the Catholic world should 

come to think their Pope a mere harmless, goodnatured 
old gentleman. It is the obvious account of him and of his 
doings, and that so many millions of men shrink from adopt- 
ing it is one of the most curious triumphs of mind over 
matter to be found in the world. The broadsheet that is 
said to be flying about Paris, in which the Pops is treated 
with an impertinent condescension, is nothing wonderful. 
To tell the world that the best answer a Frenchman can 
make to the protests and shrieks of the Holy See is simply 
to shrug his shoulders, and to let Pivs IX. bear the con- 
sequences of his own folly, is not very novel or very 
profound. The Papacy has stood a large amount of 
good-humoured contempt in its time, and thousands of 
Frenchmen have shrugged their shoulders without the Court 
of Rome feeling the shock very severely. Even now the 
distribution of this broadsheet has no importance, except 
so far as it can be taken to indicate that the Emprror has 
made up his mind to cut the knot that binds him, and get 
rid of the Roman question altogether. He is said to 
be very weary of protecting a set of ungrateful priests 
who freely compare him in turns to Nero, Ho.oreryes, 
and AntiocHus EpipHanes, and who have long ago 
made up their minds to do him all the harm they 
possibly can. Whether the downfall of the temporal 
power of the Popz, which must instantly follow on 
the departure of the French, would be welcome or not 
in France is very uncertain. That the Republican party 
—the only party in France with any life—would hail it with 
delight, may be gathered both from their recent opposition to 
Prince Murat, whom they have deprived of the distinguished 
honour of being the head of all French Freemasons merely 
because he took the clerical side in the debate in the Senate, 
and also from the separation that has taken place between 
them and the veteran Parliamentary leaders who backed 
the Pope in order to annoy the Emperor. The friends 
of the Government profess to believe that, if the exist- 
ing Chamber were dissolved, there would be a large ac- 
cession to the ranks of the opponents of the Papacy ; 


and, somehow, Imperialist prophecies about coming elections 
are in general wonderfully right. It is one of the great ad- 
vantages of universal suffrage that its results can be known 
beforehand ; and it is by no means impossible that, if the 
EmPEror summoned courage enough to quit Rome, this step 
would be welcomed, not only with the approbation that can 
be had to order in any amount by an Emperor, but with the 
passive acquiescence of the thousands who do not care much 
about the question one way or other, and who would let 
themselves be swayed by the mere fact that a decision had 
been arrived at by the enthusiasm of the Republican press, 
and by the ap t increase of strength which the 
Government would derive from a new Chamber judiciously 
elected. 

In the eyes of those who do not profess to “6 4 its 
dogmas, the Papacy rests on two great foundations. It has 
its poetical and its mechanical side. There is the appeal to 
the heart and the imagination which comes from its long 
and splendid history, and there is the influence which an 
enormous centre of organized activity cannot fail to wield. 
Catholics may well be proud of Catholicism. Its triumphs are 
interwoven with the history of all the great Catholic nations, 
and its institutions confront every turn of their public and 
private life. The Frenchman looks back to the Crusades and 
Sr. Louis as we look back to Agincourt and the Armada ; 
and every Spaniard boasts that he is exactly what his 
forefathers were, and that if he had his way, unchecked by 
the insolent criticism of unbelieving Europe, not a heretic 
should be left unroasted from the Pyrenees to Gibraltar. 
Art, poetry, great buildings, the virtues of holy men 
and women, move the heart of the Catholic to constant 
admiration ; and the triumph of an irresistible logic, which 
he believes himself to accept, flatters his intellectual vanity. 
On the other hand, Rome has a great store of ecclesiastical 
machinery localised in the Vatican, in St. Peter's, in the 
endless colleges, convents, and monasteries of the great 
city. While the temporal power lasted unquestioned, and 
the population of Rome slept contented under the shade 
of the Papacy, there was no separation between these two 
sides of Catholicism. But in recent years, the history of — 
the temporal power has been one long series of scandals. The 
cry of the Romans for vengeance, for exemption from the heavy 
burthen of the yoke imposed on them, for protection against 
the men of blood that surround them, has gone up to 
Heaven and has been heard in every corner of the world. 
Everywhere the thought has suggested itself that hence- 
forward the Papacy must throw away one of the pillars on 
which it leans, and must leave Rome to the Romans, This 
is accepted by many excellent Catholics as a very welcome 
solution of the difficulty. The doctrines, the moral influence, 
the spiritual power of the Papacy will, they say, be 
as great and as undisturbed although the Pope serves 
instead of reigning at Rome, or even shelters himself 
in the pure bosom of orthodox Spain. This view - 
is, however, steadily opposed by what we may term 
the worldly wise among the Catholic leaders. They cling 
to the temporal power, not only with the tenacity with 
which the members of a corporation cling to all that ever 
belonged to their society, but from a conviction that the 
greatness and success of the Church of Rome are largely mixed 
up with its local advantages and dependent on its local re- 
sources. The controversy is being waged in every country 
where discussion is permitted, and a fierce dispute on this 
great subject between the different organs of Catholicism in 
England is being carried on with the ardour and animosity 
that light up all questions of theological interest. We may 
believe that the time for argument is gone by, and that the 
temporal power is too surely doomed to be suved at the 
eleventh hour; but any candid critic must allow that 
the position of those who insist on the supreme necessity of 
retaining the local centre of Catholicism is exceedingly 
strong. 

Count Cavour has to devise a compromise by which the 
representatives and adherents of both the great sides of 
Catholicism may be so far satisfied that they will not abandon 
themselves to the enmity of utter despair. If the Papacy 
could really flourish with the Porr permanently residing at 
Madrid or Brussels, it might be easy to take advantage of 
the readiness of the more enthusiastic Catholics to sacrifice 
the temporal power. But the anxiety of the cooler and 
more reflecting Catholics to have the Porg at Rome, and to 
protect him there as the head of the organization of the 


Church, rests upon a solid foundation of good sense. They 
may be defea' It may be found impossible to assign 
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the Pore a secure and dignified position in a city 
where his Government is so bitterly hated and has 
inflicted so many wrongs. But if it can be done, it will 
make the daily working of the machinery of Catholicism 
much more easy; and the hope that it will be done is 
therefore studiously kept alive by every possible means. The 
connexion between the spiritual influence of the Pore and 
his continuance at Rome is probably much more close than 
many Catholics would like to acknowledge. The conse- 
quence of raising, in the present temper of the Continental 
world, so dangerous a question as that involved in the Pore 
ceasing to be in fact Bishop of Rome, would be very serious. 
The authors of the broadsheets that now ask why the 
successor of St. Peter is so unlike the great founder of 
his see, would to ask why an old gentleman at 
Madrid pretended to have anything to do with St. Peter 
at all. It is only on the surface that it appears 
true that the Italian movement is not a theological one, 
and that no hostility to the Papacy as a spiritual power is 
involved in it. The ion of Rome may be practically, 
if not theoretically, a vital part of the Catholic religion ; 
and to keep the Pore as Bishop of Rome may be looked on, 
not as a concession to be made by the Italians, but as an 
indispensable condition of any arrangement that can last 
without opening the door to a religious schism. This is the 
real difficulty of the Roman question. The French troops 
might be removed without France venturing or caring to 
disapprove. Count Cavour might easily drive the Pope 
away ; but to keep him there, and to make the spiritual 
power live in harmony with the temporal, is almost beyond 
the strength of man ; and yet, if it is not done, either the 
Catholic world will be dissatisfied, or, if it permits itself to 
acquiesce, it will probably repent of ils acquiescence. 


AMALGAMATION OF THE INDIAN AND ROYAL 
ARMIES. 
' GLANCE at the minute and complicated regulations 
which have been issued for the amalgamation of the 
Royal and Indian armies, is enough to show the extreme 
difficulty of carrying out a measure which is intended to 
change the official and social position of many thousands of 
men who had devoted themselves to an Indian life under 
inducements and conditions which belong to a superseded 
system. It is equally easy to see that, in framing the 
scheme of so-called amalgamation, the utmost anxiety has 
been felt to avoid injustice to a body of men to whose 
good service the organization, and almost the existence, 
of our Indian Empire has been in past times attributable. 
The plan propounded is obviously meant to be scru- 
pulonsly fair ; but the interests affected by it are so various 
and compiex that it is scarcely possible that individual 
hardship can be altogether obviated. The leading prin- 
ciple of the whole scheme is to make the transfer as 
nearly voluntary as the exigencies of the public service 
admit, and to tempt Indian officers and soldiers to fall 
into the new arrangements by inducements which it is hoped 
will be sufficient to carry the project to a successful issue. 
With the officers, this principle of dealing, though ostensibly 
and almost ostentatiously adhered to, will inevitably be 
more or less departed from in the indirect consequences 
of the change; but the interests of the remaining rank 
and file of the old local regiments seem to be amply secured, 
and so far as an opinion can be safely formed out of India, 
it may perhaps be reasonably conjectured that the offers of 
the Government will fully suffice to attract Indian soldiers 
to the Royal army. 

The first thought of a soldier when he is invited to do 
anything which is not comprised in his bond, or which the 
custom of the service has not led him to expect, is bounty. 
This is regarded as the natural premium of exceptional 
service ; and the mutiny of the Europeans when they were 
asked to make a merely nominal change in their conditions 
of service, if utterly inexcusable, was intelligible enough 
when explained by the settled conviction in the soldier's 
mind that new terms of service properly imply the payment 
of a new bounty. In the present regulations, this feeling 
has been treated with abundant deference. The men are 
simply invited to submit themselves to the regulations of the 
Royal Army, and are promised, as a reward, a very liberal 
gratuity, varying from 1. to 5/., according to the number of 

ears of unexpired service to which they are still subject. 
The change now proposed consists mainly in the obligation 
to serve in all parts of the world, and is in itself perhaps no 


great hardship; but it is, unlike the formal transfer from 
the service of the Company to that of the Crown, a real and 
not merely a nominal alteration in their position, which 
could not be imposed on any except those whom the offer 
of bounty may suffice to tempt. At the same time, it is 
left entirely optional with each Indian soldier to accept or 
reject the offered terms ; and those who stil! insist on the 
letter of their original engagement will enjoy all their old 
privileges until death and retirement shall have gradually 
destroyed the remaining fragments of the local forces. In 
these provisions there is not even the shadow of a ground 
for complaint ; but it is the interest of the State that its 
offers should be promptly accepted by the mass of the local 
force, and it is to be hoped that the inducements held out 
may prove sufficient to bring about this result. 

But this is a very small part of the difficulty to be dealt 
with. There never was a class of men who, as a body, 
better deserved to be gently treated than the Indian officers. 
For the most part they have given up their whole exist- 
ence to the profession they adopted, and have contented 
themselves with banishment, not, of course, from purely 
heroic motives, but with the reasonable expectation of 
coming in for the good — which belonged to their 
order. Many of them have done distinguished service in 
almost every variety of employment ; and even those 
who remained still chained to mere regimental duties had 
at least the sentimental satisfaction of regarding themselves 
as belonging to a class exclusively entitled to valuable ap- 
pointments which individually they might have little chance 
of obtaining. All this is now changed, though not by the 
orders now issued, which are simply the formal act thut 
registers a decree which circumstances have rendered in- 
evitable. The new arrangements proposed with respect to the 
officers are, in form at least, based upon the same principle 
which is applied to the men—of leaving them the option of 
retaining their present position, or accepting a transfer to 
the Royal army. They are merely asked to volunteer; but 
it is impossible to disguise the fact that this semblance of 
free will is very different from the reality. All that they 
were legally ertitled to—their pay, their promotion, and 
their pensions—will remain as before, if they reject the 
present offer ; but that which constituted the real attraction 
of Indian service is gone for ever. Practically, every Indian 
officer was, under the old system, very much in the position 
which the members of the new Staff corps will occupy. All 
did not get special employments, but all were eligible for 
them, and this chance will be entirely taken away 
from those who remain in the old service without 

ining admission to the staff. That this will be 
elt by many as a hardship cannot be doubted, and it 
would seem good policy to offer liberal temptations to retire- 
ment to all those who may not be qualified for the staff 
corps. Except in this way, it is not easy to see how the 
necessary change can be effected without creating a class of 
dixcontented, and therefore inefficient officers. The func- 
tions hitherto performed by the officers of the local and 
native armies must now be thrown open to the royal army 
also ; and if the new Staff corps is really to be made efficient, 
it can only become so by applying the principle of selection, 
to obtain from both services the men most competent for 
the varied duties which they may be called upon to perform, 
leaving the remnant of the old Indians to become in fact 
what they nominally were before—regimental officers, and 
nothing more. 

The machinery by which the new system is to be set to 
work seems to be designed, in most respects, with as 
much fairness and consideration as the case admits. All 
Indian officers in actual Staff employ, or who were so 
engaged at the commencement of a present unexpired fur- 
lough, will be eligible for the Staff, and those who have held 
their appointments for more than a year will be subjected 
to no new test of competency. To all other officers, a pro- 
bationary test will be applied, and the ultimate system will 
be one of pure selection on the ground of supposed merit— 
the officers of the Staff being liable to be removed at 
the discretion of the Secrerary of Stare for Inpia. If 
honestly worked, this plan ought to provide a body of men 
competent to discharge the duties which were formerly 
entrusted to the regimental officers of the Indian army, and 
in the interests of the State this is the one essential matter. 
A large number of the most effective officers will probably 
find themselves well provided for under the new system, and 
the hardship inherent in a change so comprehensive will be 
confined to those who are compelled to choose between the 
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nominal retention of their position in imaginary regiments, 
and the acceptance of commissions in the Royal army. It 
remains to be seen in what light the Government offers 
will be regarded by this class of officers ; but if, as is feared, 
a considerable proportion of them should feel aggrieved by the 
new regulations, it would be more wise and more just to 
offer a liberal bounty on retirement than to hold them 
strictly to terms of service which, though nominally 
unchanged except at their own option, have, in fact, been 
transformed into conditions altogether different from those 
under which they originally devoted themselves to the mili- 
tary service of the East India Company. An error on the 
side of generosity would probably be regarded here as 
more venial than over-strictness. Although the interests 
of individuals must yield to the exigencies of the public 
service, it is true wisdom to make any sweeping change 
press as lightly as possible on the old servants who may 
be affected by it. That this principle is recognised in the 
framing of the General Orders is, we think, apparent, but it 
is not unlikely that some further indulgence may be found 
to be fairly due to those who will suffer most by the amal- 
gamation of the two armies. ; 


A TESTIMONIAL TO NAPOLEONISM. 


HE second French Empire has contributed several 
novelties of more or less importance to the art and 
science of politics ; but the most remarkable of these, if not 
the most valuable, is unquestionably the latest. Napoleonism 
has now taken to getting up testimonials to itself from in- 
telligent foreigners, and advertising them in its journals, much 
as a quack doctor publishes the flattering tributes which he 
is hourly receiving from real or imaginary patients to the 
virtues of his nostrums. The certificate to the merits. of the 
Emperor and his Government which appeared the other day 
in the Moniteur, with the signatures of eighty-nine “ work- 
“men and English citizens on an excursion to Paris,” is, so 
far as we know, unprecedented in its oddity. We live in an 
age of testimonials, and a man now-a-days considers himself 
wronged if a decent discharge of the commonest duties of 
life does not bring him some substantial or honorary token 
of esteem from an admiring circle of friends ; but the system 
has not hitherto been adopted by crowned heads. The notion 
of parading in an official journal the names of a few scores of 
casual tourists as witnesses to the moral worth of an Emperor 
and to the beneficent wisdom of his rule is unmistakeably 
new. There is probably not another Government in the 
world that would not resent as a stupid impertinence the 
panegyric which French Imperial officials have thankfully 
accepted on their master’s behalf. 

If we are to assume the genuineness of this queer docu- 
ment, all we can say is, that the eighty-nine “workmen 
“and English citizens” must be about the silliest and most 
conceited of human creatures. The emptiest of twaddle is 
interlarded with the most presumptuous dogmatism about 
matters on which an excursionist, as such, has no possible 
meaus of informatiun ; and the whole is served up with a 
garnish of that peculiar sort of sycophancy which used to be 
considered characteristic of Oriental despotisms. We have 
heard much of late of “the intelligent working man,” but 
we do not remember that the most enthusiastic admirer of 
that slightly mythical personage ever claimed for him the 
power of interpreting at a glance the social life of a foreign 
nation, appreciating the workings of a political system after 
a few days’ hasty observation, and divining by instinct the 
intentions of a-potentate who is a riddle to his own Ministers. 
Yet nothing less than this seems to have been achieved by 
these “workmen and English citizens.” In the course of a 
hurried holiday trip to Paris, and in the spare moments 
rescued from tables-Chdte and sight-seeing, our gifted 
countrymen have managed to arrive at very definite and 
positive conclusions on subjects on which the most compe- 
tent and practised inquirers might hesitate to pronounce an 
off-hand opinion. On some points, indeed, we may accept 
the excursionists as valid witnesses, though the necessity for 
their giving evidence at all is not apparent. When they 
tender to the Prefect of the Seine their thanks for “the 
“ politeness with which they have everywhere been received,” 
they at least speak of a matter within their personal know- 
ledge. In expressing the happiness with which they have 
seen “ all classes of society mingling together in public places,” 
they are still on safe ground, and the most captious 
of critics can only object that it was needless to ge 
so far from home to enjoy a spectacle which 


unquestionably gratifying to the eye of enlightened philan- 
thropy. Even in England, it is not unusual for the public 
to frequent public places ; and if any of the eighty-nine 
happened to be in the neighbourhood of Epsom last Wednes- 
day, they will have had another opportunity of witnessing 
the genial mingling together of all classes of society. The 


| abolition of passports is also a topic fairly within the range 


of an average excursionist’s comprehension ; and if we assume 
the necessity of a collective address to an Imperial funo- 
tionary, it might be churlish to demur to the propriety of 
thanking the author of that undoubted boon to travellers. 
Our working-men, however (if they really are working-men), 
not content with these harmless platitudes, deem it incum- 
bent on them to pronounce their judgment on the general 
condition of the French nation, and the character of the 
Emperor and his Government. They “have remarked the 
“ universal appearance of comfort which prevails among the 
“ people”—a “ remark” which, considering the length of their 
stay in the country, the range of their facilities for observation 
and inquiry, and the amount of leisure which they may be 
presumed to have allowed themselves for the investigation of 
social phenomena, signally exemplifies the modesty of the true 
scientific temper. But the crowning stroke of impudence is 
the panegyric on the Imperial character and policy. France 
is informed that she ought to think herself happy in the 
possession of an admirable Sovereign (though he yl happen 
to have confiscated her constitutional liberties), and England 
and Europe are called upon to lay aside their unwise and 
ungenerous mistrust of a potentate who has convinced 
eighty-nine workmen and English citizens of his thoroughly 
pacific intentions. On these points they are good enough 
to speak in the very handsomest terms. “We have 
“much pleasure in seeing the Emprror devoting his 
“high capacity to the development of the material 
“ prosperity of the people, and we have faith in his con- 
“tinued desire to maintain between France and Great 
“ Britain the good understanding which is so necessary 
“ for the peace of the world.” Depend upon it, this Em- 
peror Naporeon III. is a good man. Others may malign 
him, but we, working men and English citizens, have much 
pleasure in ny | our humble testimony both to his high 
capacity and to the exemplary use which he makes of his 
distinguished gifts. Here we are in France itself—we have 
seer the country—we have strolled through the Louvre and 
looked into the State apartments of the Tuileries—and so 
we are in a position to judge. If there are Frenchmen who 
think they have not freedom enough under an Emperor who 
loads them with material prosperity, they do not know their 
own good fortune; and if England and Europe have not 
unqualified faith in his moderation and love of peace, we 

to state that they are under an entire delusion. Lo 
Patmerston, and Lord Jouy Russet, and Lord Dersy, 
and English statesmen generally, and both Houses of Par- 
liament, and the English press, and the constituencies, and 
the volunteers, may have their doubts about the policy of a 
Sovereign whose whole life has been a succession of sur- 
prises to friends and foes alike, and who keeps the world in 
ceaseless hot water; but we, working men and English 
citizens on an excursion to Paris, have spent our odd moments 
in looking into things with our own eyes, and can swear that 
it is all right. 

One is lost in admiration at the mingled audacity and 
servility of this certificate to an Emperor's character, if it 
is to be taken as genuine, and at the omnivorous appetite 
for adulation which is, in any case, implied in its official 
acceptance and publication. As for the poor simpletons 
who have been cajoled into putting their names to this t 
they are not bound to be acquainted with those military an 
naval statistics of the French Empire which, after all, furnish 
the best guide to the probable intentions of its head—though 
even the average excursionist has the means of knowing 
that the Emprror devotes his “high capacity” not only to 
objects of pure philanthropy, but also to the development of 
the resources of rifled cannon and iron-plated frigates. A 
working-class tourist may without discredit be ignorant of 
the fact that Napoteon III. keeps an army of 400,000 
effective soldiers constantly on foot, and that this enormous 
force—just quadruple that which suffices for Great Britain 
and her colonies, India excepted—is strong out of all pro- 
portion to our own in cavalry, and iu all the administrative 
and material appliances which render an army moveable at 
the very shortest notice to avy scene of action, far or near. 
Yet one might have thought that, quite apart from official 
statistics, the least observant of working men would have 
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remarked, even in a flying visit to the French capital, pheno- 
mena calculated to impair a cheerful faith in the pacific 
virtues of Napoleonism. The eighty-nine excursionists 
cannot have been a single day in Paris without noticing a 
kind and degree of military display considerably different 
from what they have been accustomed to at home. They 
must have remarked what would strike them as an extra- 
ordinary number of soldiers in every place of public 
resort ; and in some of the “magnificent buildings” which 
they were so happy to find “gratuitously open to 
“the people,” they will have seen whole acres of battle- 
pieces lining the walls, visibly proclaiming that the taste 
of the politest of nations and the most enlightened of rulers 
does not lie specially in the direction of the arts of peace. 
It might possibly, one would suppose, have occurred to the 
intelligent working man to inquire into the probable design 
and intent of costly armaments which of course cannot be 
required to proteet the throne of the best of Emperors 
against the discontents of a people among whom universal 
comfort prevails. Students of social and political science 
who can make such excellent use of slender opportunities as 
our “working men and English citizens” seem to have done, 
might not unnaturally have philosophized a little on facts 
which are at least as obvious to a hurried glance as the 
solicitude of a benevolent Sovereign to make his subjects 
happy, and to preserve the peace of the world. It is probable 
that a friendly remonstrance addressed to the Imperial 
Government, through the Prefect of the Seine, on the sin 
and folly of superfluous armaments, would uot have found a 
place in the Moniteur ; but, in point of taste and propriety, 
impertinent censure is not a whit worse than vulgar and 
obtrusive praise. , 


THE GALWAY CONTRACT. 


ERE never was a more thoroughly Irish business than 
the Galway Postal Contract. Whenever the Company 
was thoroughly in the wrong, it came triumphantly, or at 
least safely, through each successive trial ; and at last, when 
it really had a respectable case for indulgence, if not for 
something more, it receives a blow which threatens to crush 
it altogether. The Company grew out of political corrup- 
tion as mushrooms grow on a dunghill ; and if a change of 
political cireumstances placed it under a cloud and put it at 
the mercy of unfriendly officials, it scarcely lies in the 
mouths of the Directors to complain, as they do, that the 
construction of a commercial contract, obtained as theirs 
was, has been somewhat strained against them in conse- 
quence of political animosity. Still, it the contract was un- 
fairly got, that is no good reason why it should be unfairly 
taken away. Sympathy with any of the parties to the dis- 
pute is, of course, quite out of the question. Mr. Lever, with 
the aid, such as it was, of his “influential” confederates, 
bought a Government subsidy in consideration of offers of 
political support made with a more shameless disregard of 
conventional decencies than is common in such cases. The 
job was an Irish job, and therefore a little more coarsely 
managed than some others which have been equally bad. 
But the birth and parentage of the Company were fully 
discussed by the Committee of last session, and the House 
of Commons, we think rightly, decided that however much 
indignation the affair might justly excite, especially on the 
Liberal side of the House, the contract had gone too far 
to be repudiated without discredit to Parliament itself. So 
strongly was it felt, by the Government at ‘any rate, that it 
was not fairly open to Parliament to annul the corrupt 
bargain of their predecessors, that the actual commencement 
of the packet service at the time originally stipulated was 
(if the statement of the Company is correct) strongly urged 
upon them, although the question whether the contract 
would ever be ratified by the House of Commons was still 
open, and was only decided upon a division some two months 
later in the year. That vote, however, ought to have con- 
doned all past offences, and the Compuny had a right to start 
from that time clear from the consequences, if not from the 
discredit, of its earlier history. When once the contract had 
been confirmed, the same fair and liberal dealing which is 
ordinarily accorded to Government contractors was 
not the less due to the Atlantic Company, though 
their bargain had been tainted with political corrup- 
tion, and that corruption in the interest of the party 
which was no longer in power. The Directors have 
issued a statement in which they protest against the de- 
cision of the Post Office to annul the contract as harsh 


and inequitable, if not actually illegal under the terms of 
the contract. The Post Office, on the other hand, insist that 
they have shown unexampled indulgence to a most inefficient 
Company, and that no option was left them but to put an end 
to a subsidy for which the public reaped no adequate return. 
The case of the Government has not yet been fully placed 
before the public, but enough appears to show that the alle- 
gations on both sides contain a good deal of truth—that the 
Company has been extremely inefficient in its duties, and the 
Post Office uncommonly sharp in its practice. 

Without allowing ourselves to be influenced by the con- 
nexion so obvious to the minds of all men, especially of Irish 
members, between the Galway mails and the propriety of a tax 
on paper, we will endeavour to lay the real state of the case 
plainly before our readers. It is not necessary to go back to 
the old question how far the commercial interests of Ireland 
ought to have been taken into account in settling the terms of 
a Post-office contract. If Government subsidies were merely 
payments for so much work done, there would be some ground 
for saying that the Post Office ought to go into the market, 
like any other customer, and get its mails carried at the 
cheapest possible rate, without regard to any indirect 
consequences. But, as a matter of tact, the Government 
does not open its contracts to public competition, and 
Ireland would perhaps have some ground for complaint if 


her natural chances of competition were destroyed by a Go-. 


vernment subsidy given to her most formidable rivals. The 
subsidy system is essentially one of protection ; and while it 
continues, it is scarcely fair to appeal to the Free-trade prin- 
ciple of buying in the best market without regard to the 
consequences which may ensue to the less favoured localities. 
But passing by all such considerations in defence of an Irish 
subsidy on the one hand, and the peculiar means by which 
the contract was first obtained on the other, the only ques- 
tion now open concerns the justice of the dealings between 
the Government and the Company since the ratification of 
the contract by the vote of the 9th of August, 1860. 

The original bargain, in April, 1859, was that the service 
should commence within fourteen months from that time, and 
should be performed by ships of stipulated tonnage and power 
to be previously approved by the Admiralty surveyors. The 
necessary ships were ordered, but—partly, perhaps, from the 
delay of the builders, and in a still greater degree from the 
depreciation of the Company’s shares while the contract was 
in suspense—none of the new vessels were ready, as by the 
terms of the contract they should have been, in June, 1860 ; 
nor, indeed, till long after the vote of the subsidy in the fol- 
lowing August. What the Company say now is, that the 
fourteen months originally allowed them to prepare 
for their contract ought to have commenced running afresh 
from the time when the contract was confirmed. This would 
have thrown the commencement of the service forward to 
next October ; and though the full claim was not allowed, 
and perhaps scarcely pressed at the time, the principle was 
so far conceded that a few months’ respite was ultimatel 
given to the Company. After an ineffectual attempt, which 
went on from June, 1860, to last January, to carry on the 
service with such vessels as could be procured in the market, 
it was finally settled that the contract was not to come into 
full operation until March of the present year—the Post 
Office at the same time, as the price of this concession, 
insisting upon a new contract, by which some of the old 
rights of the Company were given up, and the most absolute 
powers of determining the subsidy on the first default were 
vested in the Government. As usual in such cases, the 
Company found that they had calculated too closely. If 
they had met with no mischances, it was just possible that 
they might have been in a position to run their vessels on 
the stipulated days. But the first of their new ships, the 
Connaught, had been lost in the November gales ; the Hibernia, 
which had been surveyed and passed, got damaged in steam- 
ing round to Galway; the Anglia, a third, was not quite 
finished ; and the Columbia was the only one of the four 
ships on which the Company had relied which remained for the 
performance of the service. She, however, had not been ap- 
proved in time for the first voyage, and the Company, having 
lost the use of the Hibernia, which wasunder repair, applied for 
the acceptance of a substituted vessel, or for a postponement. 
The Post Office granted the indulgence of delay, or rather 
sold it for 3000/1, which was demanded as a penalty in addi- 
tion to the loss of the subsidy for the voyage. It was quite 
clear that the Company, though they immediately purchased 
the Adriatic to reinforce their fleet, had not the ships n 
to continue the service unless « further delay were granted, 
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or vessels of an inferior class were accepted. The Parana, 
accordingly, was chartered to take the place of the Hibernia 
(which was still in dock) on the 7th of May, but the 
vessel was rejected by the Admiralty, and sailed without 
the mails. Instantly upon this default followed a letter 
from the Post Office, declaring the contract annulled by 
reason of the neglect to provide an approved ship on the 
stipulated day. Besides this main dispute, the Post Office 
charge the Company with a host of irregularities committed 
during the attempt to carry on the contract in the summer 
and autumn of last year ; while the Company retort that 
they ought not to have been called upon to make the at- 
tempt—that unmerciful fines were extorted for every relaxa- 
tion granted even at that time—and that they were only 
allowed the relief of a few months in the winter on the 
terms of acquiescing in the abandonment of an independent 
subsidy for the Newfoundland mails, which the Post Office 
had throughout required, in direct opposition to the pro- 
visions of the principal contract. 

The truth appears to be that, assuming the suspense of 
the vote not to entitle the Company to further time, they 
were repeatedly in default in the performance of the stipu- 
lated service ; and that the Post Office sold every indulgence 
which it granted, much on the principle on which a bill- 
discounter makes his clients pay for the renewal of their 
obligations, and at last exerted all its real or supposed powers 
to annul the contract which had been so inefliciently per- 
formed. On the other hand, common justice seems to require 
that time should not be made (as the lawyers say) the essence 
of a contract which did not become binding until after the 
stipulated period had expired. Under the circumstances, the 
Galway Company had some reason for saying that they had 
not received fair play, though it must be admitted that their 
earlier history gives them little claim upon the sympathies 
of honest men ; while their later performances hold out less 
hope of a satisfactory execution of their contract, even if the 
most liberal indulgence should be granted to them. And it 
is a further grave question whether they have not forfeited 
all right to consideration by their second unblushing attempt 
to bolster up their cause by the aid of political jobbery. 
Father Daty’s offer to sell the votes of the Irish members 
may have been made without authority. Thescheme, at any 
rate, was too impudent to succeed, for no Ministry could 
have ventured on giving so open a bribe. The Company 
have certainly not gained by the advocacy of their reverend 
patron ; and it is to be hoped that even Irish jobbers will be 
warned against any future repetition of the scandalous 
attempt to make private favours from a Government the 
condition of Parliamentary support. 


THE METROPOLITAN RIFLE RANGE. 


O one knows, till he is put to the proof, where his weak 
point is ; and the observation is quite as true of bodies 

of men as it is of individuals. Two years ago, there were 
abundant predictions as to the form in which the weak point 


-of the Volunteer movement would show itself, all of which 


have been singularly falsified by the result of experience. It 
was admitted on all hands that rifle-shooting might easily be 
naturalized as a national pastime ; but the croakers insisted 
that, after the first burst of enthusiasm had passed away, the 
drudgery of drill would be found repulsive, and the Volun- 
teers would become at last a mob of men who could per- 
haps hit a bull’s-eye at three hundred yards, but who would 
be utterly wanting in- the solidity and skill necessary to 
fit them for the evolutions of actual warfare. What has 
happened is exactly the reverse of these anticipations. 
There has, indeed, been no want of inclination on the part 
of the Volunteers to perfect themselves in both depart- 
ments of their duty, and there are of course many among 
them who are excellent shots ; but the general character of 
the force, in its present condition is, that it is composed of 
regiments which have attained surprising proficiency in 
maveuvring, and would be of immense value against an 
enemy if only they could shoot. Many regiments of the 
line, and even of the militia, can count 40 or 50 per cent. of 
first-class shots according to the Hythe standard. The full 
list of 100 marksmen allowed to each regular regiment is 
completed, and might be exceeded, in many instances, and the 
proportion of men who do not succeed in getting at least a 
second class is generally very small. 

The contrast between these performances of uneducated 
soldiers and the deficiencies of the Volunteers is very 
striking. Instead of having half their number first-class 


shots, we believe that there is not,a single Volunteer bat- 
talion of which half the men can be said to be able to shoot 
tolerably well—and this certainly not from want of will to do 
so. We doubt much whether any large corps has so many 
as even 20 or 25 per cent. of first-class shots ; and if the “figure 
“of merit” were taken, according to the regulations, from 
the shooting of all the members, it would probably place 
the best of the Volunteer regiments near the bottom of the 
list furnished by the regular army. Here and there some 
country corps of a single company may have convenient oppor- 
tunities for shooting, and whenever this happens, the result 
is to turn out crack shots whom it would be difficult to 
match in the regular army. But an army needs more than 
a few companies of real sharpshooters, and a regiment gains 
comparatively little by having half-a-dozen men who can hit 
a half-crown at a hundred yards, or even make sure of a six- 
foot target at a range of half-a-mile. The value of a bat- 
talion in this respect is to be measured by its average per- 
formances, and these are very far from satisfactory in the 
case, we believe, of all the large regiments, and certainly in 
the case of the principal London corps. 

It is not merely as reducing the efficiency of the force 
that this state of things is to be deplored, but it supplies 
the only ground for anxiety as to the permanence of the 
movement. Give to all Volunteers the taste for and the 
habit of shooting, and shooting well, and the rifle will 
have as firm a hold as the longbow once had here, and 
as the rifle itself has already gained in Switzerland, and to 
some extent in Awerica. There is proof enough that the 
taste exists, for nothing can exceed the keen competition 
among all those who have found the opportunities for prac- 
tice. Nor is there any want of aptitude, for the Volunteer 
classes at Hythe invariably beat the best performances of 
those drawn from the regular army. The reason for the de- 
fects which we have pointed out is simple enough. The 
men, as a body, don’t shoot, because they have no means of 
shooting. It is idle to tell a man to make rifle-shooting his 
favourite pastime, if he can never get a chance of practice 
without sacrificing half, or more frequently the whole of a 
day, and if, as is often the case, he never has the day to 
sacrifice. If the Volunteers are to be made adepts with 
their weapons, it must be rendered as easy for them 
to go to the butts, when so disposed, as to go to 
parade. In London, especially, it has been found imprac- 
ticable for most corps to obtain ranges where the 
men can drop in and take a score of shots before going to 
work, or after business-hours are over. To do this, indeed, 
would be a physical impossibility, except by the co-operation 
of all the different corps to secure a common practice-ground. 
The space for twenty or thirty distinct ranges does not exist 
within any reasonable distance of London ; and besides this, 
the cost of separate butts on a proper scale, and in accessible 
situations, is found to be so far beyond the means of any 
single corps, that almost all metropolitan regiments have been 
forced to content themselves with the scantiest and most in- 
commodious arrangements. By union, this expense may be 
incalculably reduced, as there is no sort of proportion between 
the cost of a range sufficient for fifty battalions and the ex- 
pense of fifty separate practice-grounds. 

A plan has recently been brought before the public, sup- 
ported by the authority of the commanders of the leading 
London corps, by which this pressing need of the 
metropolitan Volunteers is proposed to be supplied. A 
single range, which, in extent and accessibility,~ will 
suffice for all possible requirements, is intended to he formed, 
to give to the corps in the neighbourhood of London 
a large amount of shooting accommodation in addition 
to that which they have been able to secure for them- 
selves. The machinery by which this undertaking is being 
carried out is that of a Limited Liability Company. On 
the commercial prospects of the enterprise our readers must 
form their own judgment ; but the vital importance to rifle- 
men of obtaining facilities for practice makes the Metro- 
politan Rifle Range a matter of national concern, in the 
success of which every friend of the Volunteers must 
take an anxious interest. The outline of the plan, as we 
gather it from the prospectus, seems to promise all the 
facilities which the London Volunteers can desire. The 
first point which will be inquired into will be the means 
of access. Even an indifferent ground, close at hand, would 
be of more use than the most spacious area at an unap- 
proachable distance. The spot selected is on the Harrow- 
road, at Kensall-green, in immediate proximity to the 
North-Western suburbs, and in regular omnibus communica- 
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tion with the rest of London. What to many will be more 
important is, that a station is now in course of construction 
at the entrance of the ground, and that the City, the Pim- 
lico terminus, and all the principal suburbs are, or shortly 
will be, in direct railway connexion with the Range. This 
certainly leaves nothing to be desired as regards accessibility. 
The extent of the range will be 1000 yards, and the amount 
of accommodation promised is for forty-six squads, or upwards 
of 500 men, to practise at all the various ranges at once. 
his, with the privilege of a life-admission to Volunieer 
shareholders, is substantially what the Company offers to the 
Volunteers. The proposed charges are also announced, varying, 
according to the size of the corps, from 3s. to 5s. per man. 
The amount will, in most cases, be much less than the 
ordinary cost of maintaining a private butt, including the 
say of markers and other incidental expenses, even after the 
t outlay is provided for. This seems reasonable enough, and 
the Volunteer element in the Company may probably be de- 
pended on to secure at all times liberal treatment for those who 
use the ground. The establishment of the proposed range 
will, we hope, be the means of enabling our London Rifle- 
men to become universally as worthy of the name as a small 
proportion of them have already shown themselves ; and the 
fact that the one great obstacle that has presented itself will 
have been surmounted, as we have no doubt it will be, by 
their own energies, without external aid, will be a further 
epee for the permanence of the Volunteer movement. 
e country may well be proud that its spontaneous efforts 
have, in less than two years, created a force of 150,000 sol- 
diers. If the next year's work should convert these troops 
into 150,000 marksmen, nothing will remain to cast a doubt 
either on the efficiency of the Volunteers or on their con- 
tinuing for generations to form an essential part of the de- 
fences of the country. 


THE SENTIMENT OF GRAMMAR. 


wax Moliére puts into M. Jourdain’s head the sudden 
discovery that he has been talking prose all his life with- 
out knowing it, he throws a really pootiaal idea into a ludicrous 
form. The mind of M. Jourdain, such as it is, is all at once 
illuminated with the revelation of an unsuspected power. He 
finds himself the undoubted creator of a work of art, little as he 
understands the laws of itscreation. Simple a od though he 
may be, he is none the less the inspired utterer of language flow- 
ing in a current of which he had never before recognised the 
nature, and subject to rules which he had never dreamed of 
applying. The discovery lifts him in his own conceit a ste 
higher in the scale of the universe. He stands thenceforwa 
more upright, and rises more lightly on the toe, in the new con- 
sciousvess of his own extensive powers of communication. No 
doubt Man Friday went through an analogous rush of elevating 
feeling as often as Robinson Crusoe instructed him in some new 
mystery of civilization. In our childhood, we are all so busily 
employed in making such discoveries day after day, that we have 
no time to stop and analyse the sentiment. It is only when we 
have reached the approximate general level of the culture of our 
kind that we begin to look round us patiently, and find out by 
looking what a number of commonplace little facts and ideas in our 
immediate vicinity have a comprehensive dignity and romance of 
their own. When once man becomes a middle-aged and mora- 
lizing animal, he sees the pathos which underlies the dry re- 
pe odes a conveyance, and the poetry that lurks in the grammar 

a 

it M. Jourdain had cared to go calmly into the matter, and 
concentrated his vague admiration of the newly recognised facult 
of talking o~ upon the verbs which were the key-stones of his 
sentences, he would soon have stumbled upon this mine of poetry. 
Before long he would have seen that it did not lie there by chance, 
but was inherent in the very nature of the verb. The ordinary 
classification of verbs tells us that their significance is co-extensive 
with the conditions of existence, and consequently with the range 
of —_ imagination. The dry form—to be, to do, or to suffer— 
embraces the whole width of human life. Ril avrii—the monu- 
mental inscription of the Etruscans, meaning, as is supposed, viait 
annos—gives, in the compass of a single verb, the skeleton of the 
whole personal history of the Lucumo who occupies the tomb. 
The varieties of existence, action, or passion which carried him 
through the conjugation of the various tenses and moods involved 
in the verbs that governed his life, were as the mouldings of the 
muscles upon the bones, and have dropped off and resolved 
themselves into dust in like manner. The only positive details 
which are certain to cling to nal memory are such as are 
needed for the transaction of the business the dead have left behind 
them. In tracing a title from a testator, the whole interest attach- 
ing to his life is centred upon the fact of his having made a will 
which was duly proved after his death. All the rest of his being, 
doing, and suffering is surplusage to the conveyancer. You may 
fill out the shadowy outline of his fortunes with all the imaginable 
verbs of the dictionary, and qualify his character with adjectives 
and adverbs according to taste, provided the cardinal points of 


the execution of a will, death, and probate are left alone. But 
what is unnecessary or uncertain in the eye of the law is exactly 
the food upon which the imagination of Hamlet delights to feed 
in the churchyard. It is this vagueness and this variety 
of the life that is forgotten, but reproducible in imagination, 
which is exemplified in the various forms of the verb ; and in the 
flexibility of its grammar lies the depth of sentiment which be- 
longs to this part of speech. 

Let us look at the main divisions of the tenses of the verb— 
present, past, and future. What are they, in other words, but 
the expressions of the sense of existing fact, the sense of expec- 
tation, and the sense of memory? The balanced proportion of 
these tenses in the mind is one of the great distinctions ordinarily 
drawn between man and the lower animals. We have no right 
to say that the verb of life as conjugated in the mind of any 
animal whatever is absolutely defective in all tenses but 
that of the present. It is obvious that in some of them 
the sense of memory and the sense of expectation are 
both developed to a considerable degree, and strongly in« 
dicated by their actions and demeanour; but without the em- 
ployment of a common language involving definite verbs, we are 
unable to measure the clearness or vagueness of outline with 
which these ideas shape themselves in the animal mind. Until 
further evidence is obtained, we are obliged to believe that even 
the gorilla has no vivid and permanent self-consciousness except 
in regard of the ent and the immediate past and future, 
When he beats his breast and roars, it is with an emotion 
springing from his actual being, doing, or suffering of the moment, 
not reflected from what he has been, done, and suffered, or pro- 
jected upon what he vy be, do, or suffer by and by. Buta 

uman being that finds himself made “ of such large discourse” “ 
as even pan Bra to “look before and after,” has a definite 
need of the past and future tenses of a verb to meet the range of 
his sympathies, regrets, hopes, and fears, And it is hardly too 
much to say that the varieties of human character, and the diffe- 
rent tempers which mark the progressive stages of human ex- 
istence, may be very accurately gauged by the preponderance of 
the particular tenses and moods of the verb which must be used 
in explaining their idiosyncrasies in the simplest form. There 
are men who, at particular periods of life, drop some tenses 
almost entirely out of their being to concentrate themselves ex- 
clusively upon others—men who fall back at last on an Epicurean 
enjoyment of the present indicative, and men who live almost 
their whole lives long in the optative or the conditional mood. 

The earliest variety in his appreciation of the conditions of life 
which the child adds on to the — consciousness of present 
existence appears in his use, throug sign or sound, of the im 
rative sete When a baby cries for the moon, or yells for hi 
father’s watch and seals, he has just become aware of an appetite 
for some special enjoyment outside of his actual sphere of self, 
but not so far removed as to be unattainable through the aid of 
those beneficent beings who, as nurse or parents, interpret life to 
him. It never crosses his mind that he shall want to keep the 

lay thing till to-morrow, or that he shall want it again to-morrow 

cause has it to-day, or because he had it yesterday; nor 
does he see that his power of getting the moon is entirely con- 
ditional upon the answer to the question whether his father’s arm 
be long enough to reach it down. All that he does feel is the 
absolute desire and intention to add to his present enjoyments the 
eatisfaction of a present want, irrespectively of expense, condition, 
or consequence; and he orders those whom it may concern to 
satisfy that want accordingly. Future, past, the ditlerent phases 
of potential or subjunctive existence, are ideas which are yet to 
be gathered up within the garner of his experience. His cry is 
equally imperative for the moon or for the seals ; and it is only 
by becoming tired of the futility of continued erying for the moon 
that he finally slides from the imperative into the optative mood 
of unsatisfied desire. In returning to second childhood the pro- 
cess is inverted. As the memory of active life becomes more and 
more indistinct, and the threads of interest in and sympathy 
with the present or future of others are broken or withered into 
nothing, one by one, the moods or modifications of existence 
narrow themselves again to the immed‘ate physical neighbour- 
hood of the doting invalid. The far-sighted appreciation of the 
conditions under which events may occur, or might have occurred, 
the rational determination that such a thing sball be, the distinct 
knowledge that such a thing was—the power, in short, of rightl 
applying, in thought and deed, the whole series of moods an 
tenses of the perfect verb of full life—dwindle through successive 
degrees of incapacity, the wishful but inactive, or optative mood 
the unreasoning and angry imperative mood, back to the mere 
faculty of living a life co-extensive with the indicative present of 
a very small and shallow vocabulary of verbs. 

But it is happily very early in childhood that we rise into the 
appreciation of the glories of the future. A very narrow arch of 
experience is wide enough to let the imagination look through it 
to the horizon of the untravelled world. As soon as we see that 
there isa horizon, and a perspective of distance between ourselves 
and it, we abandon the irrational use of the baby’s imperative 
which assumes the whole world of existence to lie close in front 
of itself upon one vertical plane, and take to looking forward and 
hoping for our bigger selves, And the hope of youth is mostly 
in the future tense of the indicative mood. We can afford to 
wait, in the pleasures of an anticipation which is then almost as 


ood as a certainty. In the charmingly simple words of Mr. 
the Dorsetshire poet, whose will some 
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day be recognised as the most perfect cycle of purely idyllic 
poems ever written in Engli-h:— 

Then the rivers an’ high-timber’d lands, 

An’ the zilvery hills ’ithout buyén, 

Seem’d all comén into our hands 

Vrom others that own’d em avore: 

An’ all zickness, an’ sorra, an’ need, 

Seem’d to die wi’ the wuld yo’k a-dyén, 

An’ leiive us vor ever 

Vrom evils our forefaethers bore. 


It is later that we learn the possibility of that alternative in 
the future which is unfolded in Horace’s Aut erit, aut non. 
Youth is rarely doubtful, and still more seldom fatalist, except 
upon the lucky side. Long after the existence of a conditional or 
subjunctive-mood has been verified, when, and not #/, is still the 
favourite and the future perfect in absolute 
reversion the ruling tense of our anticipations. But all through 
life, as long aa our faculties do not fail us, we continue to employ 
our imagination in conjugating the future tense in some variety 
or other. It is so with the active and determined planning and 
energy of full manhood, as it was with the more unconfined and 
desultory romance of youth. It is so with the cautious and 
steady advance of clearheaded middle-age in a scheme of which 
the opposing a have been carefully balanced, and 
out of which the well-tempered mind will retreat, in case of dis- 
appointment, with a cheerful acquiescence in the maxim that 
what must be, shall be. And it is so when at last some sever- 
ance from that which we have most cared for in life forces us to 
say with the Hebrew king in stoical or hopeful resignation—“ I 
shall go to him, but he shall not return to me.” 

At the same time, we are also all dealing with the past tenses 
of the verb—with the aorist, perfect, imperfect, and pluperfect, 
in all their varieties. Ata moment’s notice, voluntarily and often 
involuntarily, we throw our being into one or other of these 
subtle analytical subdivisions of memory. In the aorist, or unde- 
fined ay we simply recur to the reminiscence of some fact gone 
by. In using the perfect, we cling more tenaciously to the 
assertion of our own personal identity through the tangs of 
circumstance which ever goes on around us. We not only state 
the former occurrence of the fact, but we mark its relation to 
the present, in stating that it has happened to ourselves, or to 
those who are still of the present, like ourselves. The imperfect 
and the pluperfect tenses, again, take a step to a still further 
stage of the distance backward. Their lengths from our present 
selves are marked in the memory by secondary milestones, indi- 
cating their proximity to some point of existence which is itself 
no longer of the present. In one past tense or another, we are 
provided with deep sea-lines, long and accurate enough to sound 
and register the lowest fathoms of the ocean of our memory. 
And from morning to night we are daily using them to remind 
us where we are, at the same time that we are looking anxiously 
ahead, watching the storm that is getting up to windward, or 
—* of the port at the close of the voyage on which we are 

und. 

It would be possible to go on almost without limit accumu- 
lating illustrations of what we have ventured to call the sentiment 
of the grammar of verbs. But as the whole sentiment is involved 
in the statement with which we began, that the functions of the 
verb are coextensive with the range of human life and thought, 
we will content ourselves with once more impressing on our 
readers what the oracular Captain Bunsby was wont to tell his 
audience, that ‘the bearings of this observation lies in the 
application of it.” The most varied, the most useful, the most 
complicated in its sentimental relations and capacities, in its 
depths of regret, relief, passionate yearning, chastened joy, peni- 
tent sorrow, and bitter misery, among all the tenses is, without 
doubt, the preterpluperfect subjunctive. We can none of us do 
without some of the grave warnings which its experience burns 
upon the memory ; but most unhappy is the man who is driven 
to living in it altogether, and ceases to mingle the care for what 
is and what shall be with the sigh for what might have been. 


CROWDS. 


AX Y one who stations himself opposite the d stand on 
the Derby day may see a very singular sight. The thou- 
sands of spectators who line the benches of the building present 
to a distant view a mass that is black, or nearly black, from end 
toend. Directly, however, the race begins, the hats are taken 
off, and every face is turned the same way. The consequence is, 
that the black mass becomes suddenly pink at the top of each line. 
No better illustration of the greatness and rapidity of the opera- 
tions of a crowd could be offered. Nothing could bring home more 
thoroughly how largely the enjoyment and interest of every one 
ent depends on the vast number of other persons who are 
nding enjoyment and interest all around him. The electrical 
thrill that runs through the mind, from the mere consciousness 
that some event is happening that awakens a strong feeling in 
thousands of persons present together, is one of the strangest 
emotions we experience. It does not exactly d from sym- 
pathy, for no one who feels it sets himself to share the feeling of 
others, but through the feelings of others has a new emotion of his 
own. Nor is it in any way a matter of reason. The event of the 
hour, if uninteresting in itself, remains uninteresting though a 
number of people look at it. But the mind has a power of 
hurriedly picturing the amount of feeling that is going on in the 


breasts of those around, and of accumulating the separate pro- 
ducts into a vast whole. We doubt whether any spectacle su 
as the Derby, or any public festivity whatever, gives any great 
pleasure to individuals. The moments fly away rather without 
pain than with any great gratification. But there is a poetry and 
an illusion about a memorable occasion, and in the motives and 
impulses of a crowd, which wins its way to our hearts. The 
oddest thing about the Dest is the manner in which, miles and 
miles away from the immediate scene of action, men, women, 
and children seem to take a personal pride in the day. It is 
looked on even by vagrants of all kinds as belonging, in some 
special way, to themselves; and at every door groups are 
assembled not only to see the sight of the travellers and their 
equipages, but also to put in a general claim to have something 
to do with the national holiday. 

It is very hard, however, to see any traces of positive amuse- 
ment anywhere. If any one will take the trouble to watch either 
side of the road for half a mile, he will not see above one face in 
ten that bears traces of good animal spirits or merriment, and the 
women especially are almost universally serious and silent. The 
great majority of the travellers themselves are evidently not much 
melined to talk. Here end there may be a merry or a wit 
party, but most of them move along in a state of passive cone 
escence. It is this prevailing silence that chiefly distinguishes 
an English crowd from a foreign one. Foreigners, and more par- 
ticularly French and Italians, keep on vociferating and 
shrugging, and invoking Heaven, and using their eyes and 
hair as engines of conquest with a panes which English- 
men never rival. There appears to be scarcely any small-talk 
going on anywhere. Perhaps this silence does not imply any 
great want of enjoyment. For all that any one can know, the 
English may have as happy a day as foreigners could have. om 
are pleased after their fashion, and why should they be boun 
to communicate to their neighbours the fact that pleasure is felt? 
This pleasure probably consists first, in the general sense of a 
holiday ; secondly, in the titillations of a pardonable vanity in 
being mixed up with a scene which is very aristocratic, and 
rather dashing and incorrect. ‘Thirdly, there are the mere plea- 
sures of the body—the rapid motion, the fresh air, and above all, 
the constant eating, drinking, and smoking. Luncheon is the great 
feature of the day, preceded and succeeded by a gratil ing 
series of varied fluids. The ladies must be more glad o 
lunch at the Derby than elsewhere, as the proceedings 
can have so little interest for them. Generally speaking, the 
patience with which women can go through public occasions 
without eating, or with only such wretched apologies for eating 
as buns, is perhaps the most curious mark of the distinction 
that separates their sex from the other. But at the Derby, as 
the lunch is at hand, and there is so little else to do, they seem 
in a manner to redress their wrongs on the provisions, and to find 
a counterpoise to the dulness they go through in the good 
things they nurse on their knees. 

Why do women ever like crowds? Why are those immov- 
able and smilelcss faces gathered together under those sages 
bonnets, and brought to great places of social meeting? 
there are few things that men really enjoy, those that women 
enjoy are much fewer, and ye spectacles are scarcely among 
the number. It is probable that they immensely overrate the 
effect of their dresses, and this must be a comfort to them. 
They also take a genuine interest in all that reveals to them what. 
men do and think and care for, They like to understand the 
secrets of a life that they envy. The Derby is a very bad show. 
in this respect, as the kind of enthusiasm and interest which 
betting awakens is not visible. A meet of hounds, a boat- 
race, or a review are much better. They then see the 
performers performing. They look at men as engeged in 
a manly occupation. Intellectual and religious displays are 
still more to their taste. Such a scene as that of an Ox- 
ford Commemoration is exactly what they like, for they then 
see what they consider the highest honours paid to what they 
consider the highest intellectual proficiency. At a sermon or a 
religious meeting they reach the extreme culminating point of 
pleasure. For there, too, they have the exhibition of what a man 
thinks and feels and believes. A woman preacher would draw a 
very scanty female audience, and would have little to say that her 
sisters would care to hear. But a man in the pulpit speaks as a 
man, and he speaks of subjects which concern women equally, 
and excite the greatest amount of interest and emotion. hen- 
ever they form part of a crowd, we must also allow something 
for the pleasure with which women hear of their collective 
merits, and listen to the varied signs of expression by which it is 
conveyed to them that they adorn the scene, “rain influence,” and 
are very kind tocome. Still, the greatest object of the greatest 
number of women is not to see the sight, nor to show off—nor 
to speculate on the energy of men, nor to dwell on the praises of 
women—but simply to get on pretty well with the men on whom 
they are dependent, and in whose company they may happen to 
be. That the day should pass off pretty smoothly is their 
most fervent aspiration. If it does, they are thankful, and if 
not, they are mostly very A yey The curious observer on a 
day like the Derby day will see strange revelations of family life 
if he looks about him, Here there is a group of women 
who are regarding humbly and affectionately the male 
wit of their party, and hoping that he thinks them sufli- 
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cheerful conversation with the driver. Fancy the humility of a 
Griselda who is content to be put inside with a hamper while 
her lover or her husband seeks a refuge and amusement in the 
desultory remarks of a cabby. Yet there Griselda sits calm, 
patient, a little anxious lest the hamper should slide off the back 
seat on to her knees, but otherwise enjoying, after her fashion, 
the great Derby day. 

Towards the end of the day a sort of festivity and excitement 
breaks out. The road is lined with a string of carriages ; and it 
is a source of legitimate disappointment if at least one in four is 
not tenanted by a party prepared to profit by the license of the 
hour, and to show what are the freaks and oddities that unlimited 
champagne or pale ale can suggest to work British staidness. The 
only people, however, who really do the thing well, who know the 
jokes the populace like, and who can be jolly without the arro- 
gance of ostentatious condescension, are gents of the type por- 
trayed by Mr. Albert Smith in Mr. Ledbury. The hero's friend 
in that story, the “Jack” who leads in every scrape and folly, 
is a representative of a class, and of the only class in England, 
that can find a natural vent for real animal spirits on 
days of public festivity. Those above them in the world 
are either simply insolent or copy Mr. Ledbury and his 
friends. Those below them are sometimes full of real wit, but 
their era of comparative sobriety is so much shorter and more 
precarious, that it is impossible to reckon on them for amuse- 
ment; whereas the “gent,” the medical student or lawyer's 
clerk, who neither condescends nor aspires, is often very amus- 
ing for a little while, if he is not too drunk. He succeeds, 
because, in the first place, he is not pretending to be good friends, 
but is really on an equality with the people, who admire and 
respond to him on his Jine of march. When he throws a doll into 
a milliner’s window, or hits a young beauty’s bonnet with a 
peony, there is a ring in his iene and a modulation in his voice 
that proclaims him to be, not an Emperor out in disguise, but 
a happy, vulgar young man on a spree. And then again, he is 
not encumbered with shame or modesty. He does not feel the 
weight of his own dignity, and accordingly he can indulge in a 
buffoonery that sits remarkably well on him. He does not 
mind putting his body into odd postures, and in many ways 
imitating the favourite clown of his favourite theatre. He is 
thoroughly happy in his way, and gives himself up to what 
gigantic placards on the Epsom road indicate as “a splendid 
—— Derby and Oaks in the day, and Cremorne 
at night. 

If we choose to cut up such a crowd as that which is gathered 
on the Derby day into sections, we shall find that it consists of 
those who are there on different departments of business, racing- 
men, betting-men, keepers of Aunt Sallies, and so on—of men 
who in a Janguid and silent way like the holiday, the weather, 
the sight, and the eating—of women attracted by the gaiety and 
by the interest of an amusement sought after by men, but chiefly 
concerned with the private anxieties they patiently bear—and 
lastly, of a few happy, boisterous snobs. e only thing is, that 
in this instance the whole is much greater than its parts. The 
crowd acts on itself, and the pleasure of being in the crowd, of 
forming a part of it, and feeling as it feels, must be added 
to the pleasure and the emotions of each individual. Those 
whom we see are as we see them, but they have in addition an 
invisible accession to their separate happiness. They are stirred 
with the poetry of a harmonious multitude ; and it is this poetry 
which is the real source of all that best repays us for forming 
part of the great gathering. 


NUMISMATICS. 


A KNOWLEDGE of coins is certainly one of the most im- 
_, portant of those branches of study which we may call 
subsidiary to history. Indeed, it is more directly and exclusivel 
subsidiary than perhaps any other. Architecture is also suc 
a subsidiary study, but in a somewhat different way. Architec- 
ture, whether ecclesiastical, military, or domestic, is unques- 
tionably an important*portion of history. You really have no accu- 
rate ileaof a period unless you know | tsort of churches, castles, 
and houses were built in that period. Architecture, again, illus- 
trates history in so far as the study of existing architectural re- 
mains continually throws light upon passages of contemporary 
historians. Architecture, and domestic architecture more than any 
other branch, gives us more information than can be got from 
almost any other source as to the social condition of different 
es. By studying the houses of successive ages we learn, more 
clearly than by any other means, how men really lived in those 
ages. But it is comparatively seldom that architecture gives us 
much direct political information. It does so now and then. 
course, we are not speaking of the inscriptions on ancient buildings, 
which supply abundance of such information ; for knowledge de- 
rived from an inscription on a building is not knowledge derived 
from architecture. The inscription is a witness of exactly the same 
nature as a manuscript—in fact, it is a manuscript on a different 
material. But architecture itself does now and then help us to 
real facts in political history which otherwise might be lost. 
Take two examples from Grecian history. The general course 
of later events in Greece might lead us to doubt the early 
greatness which Homer attributes to Mycene. The archi- 
tectural remains step in to support the tradition, and the two 
together fairly enable us to assert that, whether Agamemnon 
was a real man or not, his dynasty certainly was a real 


dynasty. Again, the scanty accounts left us by ancient writers 
leave it in doubt whether the Federal Assembly of Arcadia, at 
Megalopolis, had or had not any preconsidering Council like the 
Senate of Five Hundred at Athens. But the antiquarian dis- 
coveries of Colonel Leake, as applied by the acuteness of Bishop 
Thirlwall, put it almost beyond a doubt that an Arcadian Senate 
really existed. Still it is not often that architectural remains 
thus directly illustrate political history ; and the artistic view of 
architecture—the comparison of the actual differences of style 
in various ages—can do it less often still. Architecture, again, 
though it may and ought to be studied in connexion with history, 
is also, as an art, and the highest of arts, capable of being studied 
without any reference to Catasy at all. Architectural know- 
ledge, indeed, embraces two distinct, although closely connected, 
subjects. These are, the wsthetical study of the principles of 
the art and the forms which it is capable of assuming, and the 
historical study of the forms which it actually did assume in such 
places and at such times. It is certain that no man should 
undertake to write of architectural history—of the dates of build- 
ings and the succession of styles—without an acquaintance w'th 
— history which very few architectural writers have. 

ut it is equally certain that a man might design a very beau- 
tiful building, and might be able to judge or of existing 
buildings, without any knowledge of history at all. Both his 
buildings and his criticisms would probably contain what, to an 
architectural historian, would seem grotesque anachronisms, but 
it by no means follows that such grotesque anachronisms would 
sin against any law of abstract beauty. 

The position of numismatics is somewhat different. It is hard 
to conceive the value of an old coin in itself, as acoin. The. 
value of it is in the historical facts which it illustrates. Of 
course, if a man once sets himself down to study coins, he will 
soon come to love the coins for their own sake. In all studies, it 
happens that something which is originally pursued merely as a 
means svon comes to be dwelt on as a sort of subsidiary end. 
None of these subsidiary studies would ever be pursued as the 
general interests of historical knowledge ye that they should 
be pursued, unless some men actually did follow them for their 
own sake. A numismatist gets to love his coins, and to feel an 
interest in a thousand little details about them, which are 
by carelessly by the inquirer who simply uses them for the sake 
of the historical facts which they illustrate. Numismatic know- 
ledge, like every other pursuit of the kind, has its technicalities 
which seem puzzling and repulsive to those who are outside the 
gate, but which are doubtless as needful to accurate numismatic 
study as similar technicalities are to accurate study of other 
kinds. Still, we say that the coin has no real value in itself—its 
true value is as an illustrator of history. The value which 
attaches to the coin itself is that artificial interest which in every 
pursuit grows up in the minds of those who are devoted to that 

ursuit. Coins clearly have not that value in themselves which 

uildings, pictures, statues, certainly have, quite irrespectively of 
their proving any historical facts or not. Coins are doubtless 
works of art; there is a wide difference between an elegant and 
an inelegant coinage; still, they are hardly works of art in the 
same sense as buildings, pictures, and statues. But for their 
direct historical value, researches into old coins would not rank 
much higher than researches into old watches or old pottery. It 
is that direct historical value which at once raises the position of 
the numismatist, and makes his pursuit one of the most important 
among the helps to historical study, or rather indeed a minor 
branch of historical study itself. 

As buildings mainly illustrate social history by throwing light 
on the way in which people lived at the time when they were 
built, coins mainly illustrate political history. Every coin is, in 
truth, a public record. It is a proclamation, a formal statement 
of the name and titles of the powers that were at the time when 
it was coined. To take a familiar illustration. An Englishman 
ean learn but little that he does not already know from the 
current coin of his own country. He sees money of her present 
Majesty, of her two uncles, and of her grandfather; but all 
belongs to one form of government and to one family. But let 
him cross into France, and the first handful of silver that he gets 
will give him a lesson in French history. N apoleon III, 
Empereur ; Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, with—strange to say— 
République Frangaise on the other side; République Frangaise 
with a very pretty face and no Louis Napoleon Bonaparte ; 
Louis Philippe, Roi des Frangais ; Charles X. and Louis XVIIL, 
Rois de France ; Napoleon Empereur, without the word Répub- 
lique; Napoleon Empereur, with the word République ; Bona- 
parte, Premier Consul; even now and then some worn-out symbol 
of the First Republic, some battered effigy of a Ludovicus 
of the old monarchy—all these various images and superscriptions 
may pass through his hands in a short time, the most speaking 
of witnesses to the succession of what we cannot the powers 
that be, but rather the powers that come and go. We suspect 
that, even among these recent events, the coinage will serve to 
remind most people of some particulars which they have forgotten. 
The steps by which the first Empire came in are not the same as 
those by which the second came in. The strides of the second 
are more rapid—the nephew clutches at power and wipes out the 
traces of freedom more rapidly than the uncle. The Consulate 
answers to the Ten Years’ Presidency ; but the uncle is content 
as yet with his title of office and with the surname which he has, 
made famous—the nephew adds his christian-name as a step 
towards the time when he will use no other, and disdains to 
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encircle his likeness with so humble a title as that of President. 
The first Empire, like that of Augustus and Tiberius, is held 
for awhile to be consistent with the existence of a Republic—the 
second springs, at the very first moment of its being, to the full- 
wn majesty of Diocletian and Constantine. We really do not 
now where so much modern history is to be found graven by the 
actors thereof into sosmalla compass asinthefirsthandful of change 
which the traveller gets when he Jands at his first French harbour. 
And so it is with distant times. The coinage forms a record of the 
whole political history, at any rate of the whole dynastic history, 
of the country. Strictly social points, perhaps, it does not 
directly illustrate, and of course it is only the more outward and 
formal political history to which it bears direct testimony. You 
may learn from their several coins that one State is a monarchy 
and that another is arepublic ; but you can hardly learn that one 
monarchy is constitutional and another despotic. To the suc- 
cession of sovereigns the coinage is one of the best guides; it 
now and then even helps you to the names of sovereigns which 
have dropped out of written history. Then, again, the coinage 
testifies to the laws relating to the coinage itself, which must 
form an important part of the legislation of every country. Is 
the right of coining exclusively reserved to the supreme govern- 
ment, or are private and local mints allowed? In a Federal 
Government, does the central power alone coin, or can the 
cantons coin for themselves, or, as in some old Greek confedera- 
tions, do a federal and a local coinage coexist? The science of 
numismatics is as yet in its infancy. Those who are versed in it 
are only beginning to make those generalizations from fact which 
are needed for strictly historical purposes. If numismatic know- 
ledge is to assume its proper place as a subsidiary branch of 
historical study, it is evident that it must go hand in hand with 
other kindred pursuits. The numismatic and the literary history 
will mutually explain one another. 


We have been led into this train of thought chiefly by a late 
inspection of the Byzantine and early medieval coins in the 
British Museum, for the admirable arrangement of which the 
historical student has to thank Mr. De Salis and the Hon. J. L. 
Warren. They are a sight which must gladden the heart of 
Mr. Finlay or of Sir Francis Palgrave. No more speaking 
witness could be imagined to the abiding influence of Rome, 
both in East and West. That some of the newly-settled Teu- 
tonic nations, and even the early Saracens, began by blindly 
copying the Roman coinage, is not wonderful. Far more remark- 
able are the coins which bear witness to the formal recognition 
of the Imperial rights in one country, and their formal denial in 
another. In the common histories, the East-Gothic Kingdom 
in Italy and the Vandal Kingdom in Africa seem like phenomena 
of just the same kind. ‘Those who look a little deeper know 
that their formal position was totally different. Theodoric 
was not, as is so often thought, King of Italy; he was 
King of the East-Goths, governing Italy as an Imperial 
lieutenant. Thus much history, accurately read, soon tells us. 
It is only a confirmation of it when we find that no Gothic 
king in Italy, before Totilas, the avowed enemy of the Em- 
pire, puts his own head on his coins. The name of the King, 
with his title REX (not ITALLE REX, or anything like it) 
occurs, but the head is that of the reigning Emperor. Even 
Totilas does not altogether dispense with the image and super- 
scription of Cesar; but he puts that of the dead Anastasius as 
a sort of protest against his living enemy Justinian. So much 
for the Goths. The Vandals were something very different. They 
were open invaders, enemies of the Empire, persecutors of the 
Church. Genseric and Hunneric acknowledged no over-lord at 
New Rome, nor does any Imperial likeness appear on their 
coins. But the reader of Gibbon will remember the character of 
the mild Hilderic, who stands out in strong contrast to all other 
Vandal kings as the ally of the Empire and the friend of the 
Orthodox Church. Turn to the coins—Hilderic, and Hilderic 
alone, puts the Imperial effigy on his money. So in Gaul, the 
early Merovingian coins bear the head of the reigning Emperor. 
This must be an inexplicable puzzle to those who dream of 
Clovis as a full-blown King of France, but it is intelligible 
enough to those who understand the vague reverence with 
which a German chief looked up to the Empire which he over- 
ran, and who remember the delight with which the Frankish 
King accepted the far higher title of Roman Consul. The Western 
coins, in fact, are one of the liveliest commentaries that can be 
imagined on the true history of the Teutonic settlements in the 
Empire. Norare theactual Byzantine coinslesscurious. Thestrange 
confusion of Latin and Greek for several centuries is amusing; but 
it is also an instructive sign of the mixed character of an Empire, 
Greek by language and geographical position, but Roman in every 
political tradition. EIRINE BASILISSH is an odd jumble, but 
it shows, among other things, that » and « had already the same 
sound. MIHAEL IMPERAT—BASILIVS REX—6EOFILOS 
MIXAHL EC OE (éx Gcod) BASILIS ROMAION are specimens of 
the same strange confusion. BASILIS, again, for Bacweis, shows, 
moreover, that as 7 and ¢, so also « ands had the same sound. 
Mark, also, the ROMAION, Till the year 800, no Byzantine 
monarch thought it necessary to say of what kingdom or nation 
he was Imperator and Basileus. Justinian or Heraclius would 
have been not a little puzzled at hearing of Emperors “ of” this 
and that—Austria, Elba, France, Hayti, Russia, Brazil, or what 


you please. Cwsar Augustus sat unmoved in his solitary and 


incommunicable majesty, He was Emperor, and no one else could 


be—he needed not to cal) himself Emperor of this or that. But 
in the on 800 a daring German ventured to call himself, or 
endured to be called, “ Magnus et pacificus Romanorum Impe- 
rator.” From that moment the world’s reverence was doubtful 
or divided. The lord of New Rome was driven into a contro- 
versial position ; he had to assert, no longer to take for granted, 
his own place as the true Augustus, the place of his subjects as 
the true Romans. The formula ‘Popaiwy Sacidevs is a sad acknow- 
ledgment of the existence of a rival “‘ Romanorum Imperator.” 
Other coins, again, illustrate religious controversies. Pious Em- 
perors often hallowed the obverse of their coins with the Cross 
or with the actual effigy of the Saviour. Constantine Copronymus 
shrank from such sinful idolatry; the pious Iconoclast substi- 
tuted the head of his own dead father; and hisdescendants followed 
the precedent, till a coin of an Iconoclast Emperor became a 
perfect genealogical picture of the whole Isaurian house. We 
might go on to an endless length on the curious points of history— 
misunderstood history, for the most part—commented on and 
cleared up by this single series. But we think we have said 
enough to show that he who wishes to know the history of a 
thousand years back can hardly doa better thing than pay a 
visit to the medal-room at the British Museum, and that he may 
even gain a more vivid notion of his own time by carefully looking 
through the next handful of French silver which chance throws 
in his way. 


THE RAGGED SCHOOL CONTROVERSY. 


eae portion of this question which Sir Stafford Northcote 
submitted to Parliament on Tuesday night contains the 
only issue on which Parliament could fairly be called to pro- 
nounce. The House of Commons has no other concern with 
the merits of Ragged Schools than so far as it is asked to help 
them with public money. But the controversy has in reality a 
far wider range. Lord Shaftesbury’s instincts were correct 
when they told him that the doubts raised by the Commissioners 
involved the question whether the Ragged School system, of 
which he has been so large a part, is a benefit or a bane to the 
community, and he felt at once that an attack upon the motives 
of the Commissioners was the only chance of distracting the 
attention of the subscribing public from so dangerous a discussion. 
No combatant on the other side returns the compliment by im- 
ugning the motives of those who, at the cost of great self-sacrifice, 
ae brought the Ragged Schools into existence. But well- 
intentioned people, as a rule, do so much harm in this world, 
that their good motives form rather an incentive than an objec- 
tion to scrutinizing very jealously the results of their busy bene- 
volence. 

The question they have stirred is in truth one of the most 
embarrassing in social politics. It is one of those that brin 
head and heart into rude collision, that fill the economist wit 
contempt for the intellect of the philanthropist, and the philan- 
thropist with horror at the hard-heartedness of the economist. 
What is to be done with the vicious? How are they to be re- 
claimed without in some way or other relieving them from the 
natural penalty of their vice, and so making the paths of vice 
smoother than those of virtue. The difficulty clogs the steps of 
every one who makes any attempt to rescue his fellow-men from 
the natural retribution of their own acts. For the last half-cen- 
tury the world has been busily occupied in efforts to restore 
criminals to an honest life and to the advantages honesty brings 
with it. It was found that, if a criminal was turned loose after 
punishment among his old associates, his reformation was im- 

sible. So he was sent to a new country, where he could begin 
Fife again, and where, being shrewder than his neighbours, he 
often made himself a large fortune. This answered as long as 
the brilliant prospects of a transport remained unknown to the 
criminal classes at home. But as communication was extended 
and quickened, the facts became more widely known; and 
at last the revolt of the convicts at Woolwich, because 
they were not rted as fast as they desired, threw 
an air of ridicule over the punishment which enabled the 
colonists to procure its abolition. Then the philanthropists 
betook themselves to reforming inside the prison walls. But 
to do this with effect, it was found n to give the 
convict a room to himself, to give him food enough to keep him 
in first-rate health, and to abstain from any punishments that 
were likely to irritate his feelings. The natural results followed. 
Cases began to occur in which soldiers, paupers, and starving 
people in the streets would pass over from the ranks of honesty 
to those of vice, in order to enjoy the advantages which were 

anted to vice and denied to honesty. Accordingly, the phi- 
anthropic notions of reforming inside the prison walls are falling 
into disrepute; and society is slowly retreating from the san- 
guine doctrines of aformer generation. It is no longer asserted 
so confidently as it used to that punishment fails of its true 
object if it does not act as amoral medicine, and leave the patient 
cured. The Penitentiary movement is breaking upon the same 
rock. Ifthe attractions of chastity and the attractions of vice are 
left to compete without disturbance, it is ible that, with the 
growth of intelligence, the superior though more distant advan- 
tages of chastity may come to be recognised by the class which is 
most blind tothem. Butin such arace it does not do to weight 
the weakest horse. If chastity and short commons are to 
pitted against vice and victuals, it needs no prophet to foretell 
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the issue. The same difficulty is of perpetual occurrence 
in the question of poor relief. Barring special cases of 
sickness or of commercial disaster, men rarely fall into 
destitution in_ this omy | except through their own fault. 
A man who drinks away his wages in the summer and then 
finds himself starving in the winter, is in reality no more worthy 
of pity than the fast man who fools away his capital on the turf 
pa finds himself in the Queen’s Bench when it is exhausted. 
And if there is any system of relief, or even any habitual bene- 
factor, under whose wing the spendthrift can take refuge in 
time of need, he will not give up the agreeable occupation of 
spending. A young gentleman whose gambling debts have been 
paid very seldom reforms in consequence ; and the presence of a 
particularly “charitable” person in a neighbourhood is pretty sure 
to furnish a rich harvest to the ale-house. The natural—or, if the 
word be preferred, the providential—drawback upon vice is 
destroyed ; and there is none like unto it for deterring effect, 
because it depends, not on the capricious will of man, but on the 
unvarying laws of nature, for its operation. The promoters of 
the Ragged School movement fall under the same condemnation. 
Frugality, and all the virtues which it implies, are needed to 
enable a parent to pay the schooling of his child. The Ragged 
School on system dispenses with the payment, and therefore 
with the frugality. The Ragged School will not have anything to 
do with the industrious artisan whose toil and saving keep his 
home respectable and his children clean. He must pay his 
penny or his twopence and send them to the National School. 

ut the drunken parent, whose home is wretched and children 
ragged, is welcomed—nay, is sought out and entreated—to 
send them to the Ragged School; and by way of induce- 
ment, the payment is remitted which his sober fellow- 
workman is compelled to make. It is precisely another in 
the list of cases in which philanthropy, in the name of 
religion, offers a bounty upon sin. Just as unwise benevolence 
bribes to crime by its prison discipline, to unchastity by its 
midnight meetings, and to unthriftiness by its indiscriminate alms, 
so, by offering to a class of special special immunities 
from payment, it attaches a prize to a dissipated life. It is told 
of a governor of Van Diemen’s Land, that he was seized with a 
laudable desire for the extirpation of snakes ; and the very natural 
expedient occurred to him of offering a bounty for every snake's 
head that was brought to him. But, in process of time, he dis- 
covered that he had not only wasted his money, but aggravated the 
evil he wished to cure, for that the only effect of his measure had 
been to call into existence a tribe of snake-breeders, who propa- 
ated the snakes for the purpose of affording him the costl 
uxury of paying for their destruction. It is the same with all 
efforts to root up any evil by the expenditure of money. To attach 
a money value to the existence of an evil, even for the purpose of 
extirpating it, can have no other end than that of multiplying 
the evil. 

There is one feature in all these cases which often misleads the 
benevolent. The good that they do takes: effect at once—the 
harm that they do does not begin to accrue till they operate on 
a large scale, or at least on system. ‘To educate gratis one child 
of drunken parents, to rescue a single street-walker, to relieve an 
isolated case of distress culpably incurred, does an immediate 
amount of obvious good, and, in all probability, does no harm at 
all. It is not until such benevolence hardens into a system on 
which the vicious can count, and forms in the sight of all a sharp 
contrast with the sufferings of those who are not vicious, that 
the evils of it appear. It does not establish a demoralizing ex- 
pectation in men’s minds if it be confined to seasons or localities 
visited with exceptional distress. A Ragged School sets up in a 
district where there are no respectable people and no school. 
At first it produces at least all the superficial benefit of which 
we hear so much in such cases. But we live in an improving 
age. In course of time the district mends. Peel incumbent, 
church, and school gradually make their appearance. A rise is 
traceable in the character of the population. ‘Then it is that the 
Ragged School begins to do harm.} It discourages the exertion 
which has become pdssible. It now saps the foundations of the 
better system of education for which it once effectively paved 
the way. It makes children the associates of vagrants who 
might be promoted to honester society. It makes those eleemo- 
synary who might be independent, and half-taught who might be 
well taught. In fact, the time has come for it to resume its 
office of pioneer, and to go in quest of fresh tracts of virgin soil. 
It is an agent of transition, and is only noxious if it tries to take 
its place among the permanent institutions of society. 


_At is perfectly true that eleemosynary education stands in a 
different position from all other kind of alms, from the fact that 
the demand for it is artificial, and is not ensured by any natural 
craving. If you refuse a man bread unless he works, he will 
certainly work rather than starve. But it does not follow that, if 
you refuse a man a gratuitous education for his children, he will 
therefore work rather than that they should not have money for 
their school-fees. Some, no doubt, there will always be who are 
too rich for the pauper school and too poor for the National. 
But the numbers of those who belong permanently to this class 
will generally be a small one, though there may be many who at 
some time or other have passed through it. The great mass 
of neglected children belong to parents who are indifferent to 
their education. They furnish the Arabs of the streets and the 
youthful recruits of crime. What is to be done with them? Are 


they for ever to go on burdening the community by their costly 
depredations and still costlier punishment? Whatever 
course is the right one, clearly the worst thing that can 
be done is to pauperize and corrupt the willing parents 
by bribing the unwilling. If the argument is good for anything, 
it tells in favour of compulsory education. If the indifference of 
the parents is not to be overcome by exhortation or example, and 
that indifference is judged to be so damaging to the communi 
as to call for a remedy, the obvious remedy is to supersede su 
parents altogether. t the State take the children out of the 
parents’ hands. Such a remedy will always be applied with 
t jealousy inEngland. But we are moving in that direction. 
he Industrial Schools Acts give eye large enough to dispose 
of every gamin in the streets. The only reason that they have 
not been fully used is that the institutions to which they apply 
are far from numerous. As the children are sent to them com- 
pulsorily under a magistrate’s order, and their support can be 
recovered from any parents who can pay, they are not likely to 
compete dangerously with the National Schools. These are the fit 
objects for public aid, if there is any public money to spare for 
such purposes. It is naturally painful to the energetic promoters 
of Ragged Schools to think that their work has been only provi- 
sional, and that they must metamorphose it if it is to be al owed 
to endure. But a sterner machinery than they can furnish 
is necessary if the State is to supply gratuitous education to the 
class that ‘anon its bounty least. Petting hypothetical peni- 
tents, and bribing vice to be virtuous, is a soothing amusement 
to philanthropists; but in the hands of the State it will be 
merely undoing all that the last twenty years has done. “ Help 
not thyself, and the State will _ ee,” is not a desirable 
version of the popular French proverb. 


SOMETHING TO SAY. 


bigot py in the main we are pretty well convinced that the 
world is always the same—that there is nothing new—that 
what men have been, that they are and will be—yet now and 
then there comes a check to this conviction, which might other- 
wise assume the fixity of an innate idea. From time to time 
we become alive to a change having passed over society, not 
merely in externals and developments, but in the heart of things. 
Maxims set forth by the wisest heads and on the broadest prin- 
ciples fail to meet our case. There arises‘a hitch between old 
conclusions and modern experience. On certain points men seem 
to have different instincts, inclinations, and temptations from 
what they once had, and their fellows test and value them for 
different qualities. As an instance of what we mean, before 
giving our main example, has there not come over the world a 
change in its estimate of poetry as a universal power and charm? 
Of old, whatever was important to be known was put into verse, 
under the notion that, however dry the matter, people could not 
help taking to anything that had rhythm—that it slid into their 
memories insensibly and without effort. Poetry sweetened the 
bitter draught, gilded the pill of sound instruction, insinuated 
the word of truth unawares into the ear of giddy youth. 
Later in the day, while the fascination of verse was still un- 
disputed in its universal attractiveness, the moralists had come 
to regard it as a dangerous rival rather than an ally. We 
find it assumed in their writings that the young like pes 
because it is a frivolous pursuit. Young persons who indulg 
the liking in our grandmothers’ time had to do it by stealth, 
dreading the reproach of romance, and in mortal fear of good 
advice. Poetry, then, was once popularly considered light, 
trivial, easy, attractive reading, and regarded as a temptation to 
endless expenditure and waste of time. Who thinks it light and 
trivial now? Who is ashamed of reading poetry on this 
ground? Who is not conscious of having done something 
creditable—pleasant, perhaps, as well, but certainly meri- 
torious—in having read t ae a book of poems or a 
single effort of our Laureate ? ho dreams of being guilty of 
a frivolity in reading—we no longer say “ devouring”—Maud, 
or the Jdy/ls, or a modern satire, or a “life drama”? Who does 
not feel that he has done something, taken something out of 
himself, when he closes the volume. Nay, even take up the pro- 
fusely illustrated Lalla Rookh that lies on the drawing-room 
table, and judge if there is not a touch of hard work in getting 
through the Veiled Prophet, or the Peri, in spite of the poet's 
resolute efforts to amuse at all hazards—just enough to give 
Fadladeen’s prose critiques the effect of relaxation. Let us 
oes. It is no question of appreciation or enthus asm—we can 
still admire, not to say rave, about our favourite poets; but it is 
clearly more of an effort. We have to keep ourselves up to the 
work, There has arisen a sense of labour, of duty, of demand 
on our faculties, connected with poetry, which, to judge by the 
writers of the earlier and later past, was missing once. Love of 
poetry and pleasure in reading it have changed their standard, and 
the popular view has changed likewise. 

Just in the same way, it appears to us that readiness of 

ech, and the habit of talking, have in the course of ages 
changed ground in the popular estimation, and from being 
a reproach have eneek | into a merit and an accomplish- 
ment. For three thousand years women have been decried 
by satirists, moralists, and preachers as loquacious and gar- 
Tulous. All the proverbs of all the languages hold up silence 
to them as a gik tal gaan; and with men, talkativeness and 
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shallowness, a flow of words and paucity of ideas, have been 
assumed by the sages as necessary and inevitable combi- 
nations. But now, whether we have wholly dropped this strain 
or not, the world is practically alive to the convenience of people 
having something to say, and saying it. Formerly, it was 
assumed that this was easy enough—that the only difficulty as 
well as duty lay in repression, in keeping in by strong measures 
the exuberance of the tongue. We find the reproach of garrulity 
caught from satirist to satirist—the advice originally given to the 
mercurial Greek passed, without modification, through the 
soberer Latin temperament on to the phlegmatic Anglo-Saxon— 
just as, by the same process, poets of the last century 
assumed that roses bloomed with us in “ April and May,” in 
spite of a thousand English springs without roses. It was taken 
for granted that the temptation of Englishmen was to talk 
too much, because it had been the propensity of the Oriental and 
the Athenian when wise men, ages ago, wrote of their particular 
faults and follies. Now, in spite of what this catena of good 
people tells us, we are constantly alive to the fact, in ourselves 
and others, that we and they, instead of all this redundance, this 
assumed surplusage, have nothing in the world to say. Well 
armed with warnings against loquacity, we continually find our- 
selves in the contrary difliculty—looking one another in the face, 
spell-bound in blank vacuity, racking the brain for some common- 
place of conversation that shall help us out of the dilemma. Anda 
very awkward dilemma it is. We suppose there have been times 
in the world’s history, when, if people had nothing to say, they 
might sit calmly and contentedly and say nothing, with a sense 
of duty done. There are philosophers now who will tell us the 
same. ‘Have you nothing to say? then say nothing. There 
are plenty of men to talk—plenty who talk on unconscious that 
they have nothing to say; but be you wiser, respect yourself, 
wait till you have something worth saying ;” and so on—all self- 
evident and incontrovertible upon paper, but utterly impracti- 
cable when we come to apply it. There are situations, and 
those not rare ones, when, if the blood flows healthily in a man’s 
veins, if he is sufficiently present to the scene in which he 
finds himself, and his spirits are unburdened by any over- 
whelming weight, he feels it necessary to say something—when 
silence will fill him with a sense of unfitness and exclusion— 
when his whole frame will sympathize with the embarrass- 
ment, and the cheek will inflame, and the breath come with 
difficulty if he can find nothing to say—when to esca 
the difficulty he will say anything, the most unmeaning, the 
most incoherent, the most out of place. We are perhaps de- 
scribing an extreme case; but any morning call, any encounter 
of distant acquaintance, may furnish an approximation. You 
have perhaps crossed the room to talk to a stranger, trusting to 
your luck. It deserts you at the moment; or you find, when 
too late, that the subject you depended upon won't do; or there 
is something you must on no account allude to which will come 
uppermost. You are stranded, and feel in a position tempting 
to desperate efforts at escape, which cagnniie lead to worse, 
and simply for want of that easy, ready communication between 
brain and lip which we have all been taught to despise—for want, 
rather, of that play of mind which we hold it every one’s duty 
as well as interest to practise and encourage. 

For our part, experience has taught us to put so high a 
value on having something to say that we rank it above a 
mere intellectual quality, and class it amongst moral ex- 
ce'lences. In the first place, is it possible to like or be drawn 
towards a person who repels all our advances with “ yes” 
and “no”—who either has nothing to say, or is content to 
seem so to us? The attitude of carelessness and indifference 
to our exertions is not an amiable one. What right, we are 
disposed to ask, have people to enjoy the physical comforts and 
advantages of social existence, and to let their intellects lie fallow 
in this cold, deathly obstruction ? Circumstances have thrown 
us together where silence is an incivility. There is, consequently, 
a total want of charity in casting upon us the entire burden 
of conversation. Except where the rawness, shallowness, and 
timidity of youth furnish the excuse, we do really think that 
people of ordinary education cannot have nothing to say 
without some moral fault, the most common of which, we are 
satisfied, is an absorption in their own particular interests and 
concerns, The mind is entangled in the meshes of narrow, petty, 
strictly personal affairs, which hold it back from any effort out 
of itself. Charity may suggest that graver cares too frequently 
induce inevitable abstraction ; but we trust to our penetration to 
discern where this is the case. Apathy, not trouble, is generally 
at the bottom of our chosen examples. There is a want of in- 
terest in matters which ought to interest sensible, educated 
beings, though they may not directly affect their personality, and 
bear no immediate relation to their hopes and fears and well- 
doing. There are dreaming egotists as well as talking ones, and 
we believe that this spirit may be as much in the ascendant 
where a resolute silence or a monosyllabic system is maintained, 
in eases where kindness and sympathy dictate the necessity for 
some conversational effort, as where the other resource of self- 
love prevails in a flood of personal detail. It is not pleasant, we 
admit, to have to listen to our next neighbour at dinner, of whom 
we know nothing, while he tells us of his prospects, his antece- 
dents, his chances, his family affairs, his antagonisms and rivalries, 
his articles, his verses, his pamphlets, his inventions—to be called 

n to sympathize in his successes and disappointments, and to 
give our attention to the endless cases of il-nsege from false 


friends and from the world in general which such people are 
prone to drop into the public ear. The man is tiresome because 
he is tethered to himself; and the exactions of selfishness, even 
when they can domineer over our attention only for the moment, 
possess a subtle power of irritating the nervous system. But 
whether a man shows by his talk that he can think only of 
himself, or by his silence that he cares for nothing but him- 
self, if selfishness is the influence at bottom, pawn Me. of the 
same effect on others will be produced in either case. What 
we mean by having something to say is the habit of holding 
the mind so far at leisure from itself as to be able to pursue, or 
to suggest when the occasion calls for it, a topic of mutual inte- 
rest, and to follow it up for its own sake and for the pleasure of 
working out a subject. Of course people must differ in this 
power. We are not wishing to do away with constitutional dis- 
tinctions, or to maintain that talking should become a conscious 
study. All that we require from the taciturn temperament is 
humility rather than pride, under the consciousness of nothing 
to say, and a willingness and i to meet social advances 
though it may cost some effort. 

Shakspeare, as he supplies every question that can be hit upon 
with something to the point, furnishes us, in As You Like It, with 
a charming example of a society perfect in the art of having 
something to say. Nothing can be imagined more delightfully 
companionable than the banished Duke and his train. The poet 
regards them as men driven to conversation as a resource, and 
teaches us, through them, how to conduct ourselves under a 
similar necessity. Thus they are open to impressions, ready to 
follow a lead, and to take up new trains of thought—courteous 
listeners, willing talkers, possessed not with themselves but with 
their subject—adorning what they have to say with apt illus- 
tration, and turning every characteristic and peculiarity to good 
account. What fine philosophy, what keen observation, what 
exquisite banter, what a wide field of interests, what a happy flow 
marks them all! Everything is appropriate. They seem to 
belong to each other—understanding how to play lightly on 
humours and foibles, and skilful in drawing each other out. Who 
would not gladly “lose and neglect the creering hours of time” 
in such a company, and half learn to talk like them under 
the stimulus of their bright wit and “ fulness of matter?” 
It is too true that a dinner-table is not the forest of Arden, 
but some of the same social duties gather round it as did under 
that “shade of melancholy boughs ;” and if not as suggestive of 
high themes, yet, however slight the matter first touched upon, 
if treated in an easy, disengaged, and frank state of feeling, 
something good or clever, cheerful or diverting will come out of 
it. Wherever they alight, minds accustomed to this genial and 
unselfish exercise will have been able to amuse one another, to 
strike out something with a dash of novelty, and so have turned 
social intercourse to its right account. 


HISTORICAL CRITICISM. 


es department of literature which, for lack of a better 

name, is still commonly described as criticism, has, during 
the last thirty years, assumed proportions which could never 
have been contemplated by its originators. As the taste for 
knowledge has increased, while the leisure required for the 
acquisition of it has diminished, the critic has gradually become 
a kind of interpreter between authors and readers, nine-tenths 
of whom now obtain their information second-hand instead of at 
the fountain-head. But while the responsibilities of criticism 
have been thus magnified, we fear it can hardly be said that 
the conscientiousness of critics has expanded in the same pro- 
portion. The gravity of the duty which the reviewer is discharging 
seems powerless to restrain him from the temptations of a 
telling article ; and the ultimate consequences of creating on the 
public mind an erroneous impression of great national events 
seem hardly worthy of his attention. There are, no doubt, critigs 
who endeavour to avoid these faults; and we freely admit that 
the reviews of books which are published in the Zimes are usually 
as careful and as impartial as those of any English journal. Two 
notable exceptions, however, have recently oceurred ; and the 
reviews in which they are discovered are those of Mr. May’s 
Constitutional History, and Mr. Raikes’ Correspondence with 
the Duke of Wellington. In the first, we find certain statements 
about the Government of George III. which are inconsistent, 
in our opinion, with the best-known facts of history. In the 
second, we have what is worse—a gross misrepresentation of a 
whole school of English statesmen, made plausible for the mo- 
ment by the suppression of the phenomena in the face of which 
they acted, but contradicted in the end, as well by the critic's 
own admissions as by arguments employed elsewhere in the 
very same number of the journal. 

The exact amount of power which the Constitutional Reformers 
of 1688 intended to leave the Kings of England cannot be a subject 
of indifference to the present generation. Whatever that power 
was, it still in theory exists; and should any future sovereign of 
these realms ever attempt to exceed the personal authority which 
is now exercised by Her Majesty, whether his conduct was or was 
not unconstitutional would exactly make all the difference in 
our mode of dealing with his claims. We have always, therefore, 
considered it a question of the highest importance, whether 
George III. was or was not violating the system established at 
the Revolution by the assertion of a right “to govern and not 
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merely to reign.” The Times reviewer decides the question 
most positively in the affirmative, and he has certainly thus 
much in his favour—that Mr. May himself is apparently on the 
same side. Yet, if we look attentively at the passage upon which 
the reviewer evidently relies for the support of his position, 
it seems to partake too much of the character of an ex post facto 
argument to be quite satisfactory on the point. It constitutes a 
very clear and forcible statement of the evils which may flow 
from such a system as George III. established; but it does not 
prove in the least degree that these evils were foreseen and pro- 
vided against by the Constitution of 1688. The passage in 
question is as follows :— 

If the Crown, and not its Ministers, governed, how could the former do no 
wrong, and the latter be responsible? If Ministers were content to accept 
responsibility without power, the Crown could not escape its share of blame. 
Hence the chief safeguard of the monarchy was endangered. But the liberties 
of the people were exposed to greater peril than the Crown. Power proceed- 
ing from the King, and exercised by himself in person, is irreconcileable with 
se amy government. It constitutes the main distinction between an abso- 
ute and a constitutional monarchy. The best and most enlightened of Kings, 
oe from above, will press his own policy upon his subjects. Choosing 

is Ministers from considerations personal to himself—directing their acts— 
upholding them as his own servants—resenting attacks upon them as disre- 

tful to himself—committed to their measures, and resolved to enforce 
them—viewing men and things from the elevation of a Court, instead of 
sharing the interests and sympathies of the people—how can he act in har- 
mony with popular influences ? 

Mr. May does certainly say also, that ‘“ to revert to a polity 
under which Kings had governed and Ministers had executed 
their orders, was in itself a dangerous retrogression in the prin- 
ciples of constitutional government.” But we cannot help 
thinking that by “the principles of constitutional government” 
Mr. May does not here mean the theory of constitutional 
government as laid down in 1688, but the practice of constitu- 
tional government as it existed in 1760. If he means the latter, 
we to a certain extent agree with him; but this meaning will 
not for a moment — the bold conclusions of the reviewer. 
When it is asserted that in George III.’s reign “the vantage 
ground of 1688 had been successfully invaded,” we must inquire 
what that vantage ground was; and to ascertain this, we must 
read over the Bill of Rights. We are not going to quote that 
document, but we defy the Zimes reviewer to point out a single 
instance of its violation by George III. Our ancestors had 
formed to themselves a perfectly distinct idea of what it was they 
meant to accomplish ; and that was, that it should be impossible 
for the sovereign in future to dispense with Parliaments, and so 
to impose taxes without the consent of the people. This was 
the great central grievance round which a variety of minor ones 
clustered, not one of which, we repeat, was ever resuscitated by 
George III. Consequently, unless some example to the con- 
trary can be adduced, the vantage ground of 1688 was zo? suc- 
cessfully invaded, and the theory of constitutional government 
laid down at the Revolution was not set aside. 

That the practice of the English Government had been dif- 
ferent from the system of George III. for so long a time that 
its introduction in 1760 had the air of an unconstitutional in- 
novation, is another assertion altogether. But even this requires 

ualification. For more than twenty years after the Revolution, 
the practice was the same. It was the same under William the 
Third. It was almost the same under Anne. And the reasons 
why it became different under the first two Georges have been 
so fully explained by Mr. Hallam—whose fourteenth, fifteenth, 
and sixteenth chapters afford, by the bye, a complete refuta- 
tion of the Times’ Gasep-thet we thought they were universally 
understood. George the First could speak no English. And 
both George the First and George the Second, aware of 
their incapacity to decide upon domestic questions, aban- 
doned the management of these into the hands of their 
Ministers. But upon foreign politics, their influence was 
almost as decisive as George the ‘Third’s. George the 
Second dragged his Ministers into Continental affairs, and 
forced them to indulge his German predilections much against 
their own will. e‘ forced the two Pelhams to continue 
the war of the Austrian Succession after the resignation of Lord 
Granville, though it was their own opposition to the war which 
had driven the Minister to resign—the war itself, as is well 
known, having been costly, dangerous, and ineffective. And again, 
in the Seven Years’ War, Mr. Pitt was compelled to abandon 
all his former professions, and pour English ovepe into Germany 
to gratify the King’s will. Thus it is not entirely true that even 
the practice of the English Government before the reign of 
George III. had reduced the King to a cypher, so far as has 
often been asserted. But, no doubt, the almost total surrender 
of domestic affuirs into the hands of the Whig aristocracy for so 
long a period had created a very natural impression that they 
were constitutionally entrusted with these powers. And so far 
we admit that George III.’s efforts to push them back again to 
the ground they had occupied under William and Anne might 
easily have borne the air of an unconstitutional innovation. But 
it was not really one. He did not attempt to push them back to 
the ground they had occupied before the reign of William; and 
he is not, therefore, amenable to the charge of having invaded 
the vantage ground of 1688. 

To what extent long practice may be allowed to supersede 
theory, is, it will be observed, a wholly distinct question. But 
if we allow that the practice of five-and-forty years is sufficient 
to do so, we shall land ourselves in a very embarrassing position. 


For Charles I. had the practice of a much longer period: 
than that in favour of many of his illegal acts. Nor, on the other 
hand, are we concerned with the question whether the Govern- 
ment as conducted under George I. was better than the system 
re-established by George III. We are solely concerned with 
facts. To misrepresent these facts is to render more easy the 
misrepresentation of others which affect us much more intimately. 
And we think it a pity that the popularity of reviling a Tory, or 
the fun of laughing at a farmer, should betray English writers 
into statements of so much gravity without a little more study of 
the subject. 

The review of Mr. Raikes’s Correspondence is another specimen 
of the same kind of error, but a much more clumsy and much 
less pardonable specimen. ‘That correspondence, as our readers 
are probably aware, extends from 1820 to 1846, and consists of 
letters exchanged by Mr. Raikes with the Duke of Wellington, 
Mr. Charles Greville, Lord Rokeby, Lord Alvanley, and other 
persons interested in politics, and possessing access to the surest 
information. The letters, of course, contain numerous references 
to the French Revolution of 1830, the English Reform Bill, the 
Chartist riots, the French quarrel of 1840, and the state of Ire- 
land under O'Connell. The men who wrote on these subjects 
were men of brains and experience, who remembered the horrors 
of the first French Revolution, and knew what apparently slight 
causes will, if neglected, produce the most terrible results. One 
of them—the Duke of Wellington—knew what civil war was, and 
= was on his lips as frequently as on those of Falkland. 

ho can say that it is not owing to the foresight and firmness of 
the statesmen of that period that we have now any liberty of the 
press at all? We do know, at all events, that it was the Duke’s 
appreciation of the dangers which encircled this country, that led, 
first, to Roman Catholic Emancipation, and secondly, to the 
passing of the Reform Bill. If he and his had persisted in 
regarding these dangers as “ molehills,” asthe Zimes professes to 
think he should have done, who can pretend to say that we 
should not have had the most disastrous commotions in this 
country? Again, was the disturbed state of the whole of 
the North of England, in 1838-9, a phenomenon to be 
treated as a molehill? Or was the danger of a French war 
in 1840, in the then condition of tne English army and navy, 
a prospect to be treated with contempt? The reviewer, in- 
deed, answers these questions for himself at the conclusion 
of his article, where he says that the year 1847 was “ the dawn 
of a better day for England.” “The political atmosphere is 
every day becoming more and more clear”—* our England is 
quite another England.” At this rate there must have been, 
prior to 1847, a worse day, a darker atmosphere, and a less pro- 
sperous England. For it is rubbish to assert that a man is 
just getting well as a proof that he was never ill. And 
it is equally foolish to contend that, because we got through 
the crisis, we had no reason to be anxious while we were passing 
through it. If this is what public men are to expect—if they 
are to be held up te ridicule as the silly alarmists of an imaginary 
“reign of terror,” when they have succeeded in averting 
calamities which their position enabled them to foresee, or their 
experience taught them to anticipate—it will be an additional 
reason for men of seuse to retire from the conduct of affairs. 
This accursed petty jealousy of superior minds is one of the 
worst evils of a democracy. Not to believe that there is any 
science in politics—not to believe that because a man is placed 
higher than his fellows, therefore he can see further—and, when 
the ship reaches calm water, not to give thanks to the pilot, but to 
deny the existence of the storm—are the maxims of a certain class 
of politicians who would soon make short work of England’s 
greatness. The Duke of Wellington was just one of those men 
who are obnoxious to such minds as these ; and now, forsooth, we 
have his watchfulness of France contemptuously censured in one 
column of the Times, while the same watchfulness is earnestly 
enforced upon us in another. The same copy of that journal 
which contains the literary article called “ The Reign of Terror,” 
contains two political articles cautioning us most pointedly 
against the military preparations and the political ambition of 
our neighbours. We believe the caution fully justified. But 
we also believe that there have been few or no periods in our 
history in which it would not have been justified. Louis Philippe 
was unquestionably desirous of maintaining friendly relations with 
this country. But he openly said that, if he had to choose between 
war and revolution, he must choose the former; and that alter- 
native was very nearly pressed upon him more than once in the 
annals of his reign. ‘his is what the Duke understood. Hesaw 
that, after the decline of Spain and Holland, the naval and com- 
mercial rivalry of France and England had become more marked. 
He saw that in Egypt and in Syria our claims came into collision. 
Yet the Zimes now sneers at him for expressing this opinion, 
while it expresses the very same opinion itself in another 
department of its columns. 

The above are our reasons for calling public attention to the 
question of literary criticism. If writers who review political 
books will not take the same trouble to acquire the appropriate 
knowledge as the writers of political articles, they will soon bring 
their craft into disrepute, though not till they have done con- 
siderable injury to the public. We assign no bad motives to 
either of the articles we have mentioned. The first is vitiated 
by too uninquiring an acceptance of a popular historical view— 


the second by a wish to produce sparkling effects at the expense 
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of the Raikes Correspondence. But both only show that the 
cleverest critics do not sufficiently recognise the responsibilities 
of modern criticism, or the obligation which it entails upon them 
to review no —e work without some independent investi- 


gation of the subject upon which it is written. 


THE DERBY DAY. 


tke Derby of 1861 will be remembered as one of the most 
striking examples of fortune’s fickleness which the annals 
of the turf afford. It was said generally before the race, and we 
will, for our own part, venture to say after it, that never did 
owner, jockey, and horse take better means and appear to possess 
greater power to command success than Mr. Merry, Custance, 
and Dundee. The faith of the public in the qualities of the 
horse and in the skill and fortune of his master began to show 
itself immediately after last year’s Derby, and had remained un- 
shaken, or rather had grown stronger, through whatever was 
either performed by Dundee and other horses, or was imagined 
of them, during all the time which elapsed till Wednesday last. 
The easy victories, and still more the splendid look and action, of 
Dundee in his two-year-old races, left upon the great majority of 
spectators the impression that they had beheld the rightful 
monarch of the Turf. It seemed that if the three-year-olds of 
1861 had met to choose a king, the general voice would have 
proclaimed Dundee. His appearance this week, after the 
triumphs of last summer and the seclusion of the following 
winter and spring, had in it much of the solemnity which befits 
a sovereign. Without any affectation of being wise after the 
event, we will simply say, that he seemed to us all, or very nearly 
all, that his achievements of last season and his celebrity 
in this had promised. Perhaps the ideal standard had been 
placed so high that the reality fell a trifle short of it. But until 
we have seen the immortal coursers of Achilles, we shall venture 
to assert that Dundee before his downfall looked the perfection 
of beauty, speed, and power. Whatever horses win the Derby 
in future years, so long as we see among the candidates the 
qualities which made Dundee first favourite, the glories of the 

nglish Turf will not fade. It would be worth the journey every 
year for twenty years to come if one could be sure of seeing such 
a sight as Dundee taking his canter before the race. Mr. Merry 
has won the Derby once, and he has gone near to winning it 
again, and he has produced, in the chesnut Thormanby and the 
bright bay Dundee, two of the fairest sights that ever the horse- 
loving eye rested on. 


Second only in fame, and equal perhaps in beauty, to 
Dundee, came the next of the Derby favourites, Diophantus, 
This horse had gained great reputation by his two-year-old 

rformances, although by no means equal to Dundee’s; and 

e had won the Two Thousand Guineas last month at New- 
market, for which Dundee did not compete. His running in 
that race was a surprise even to his owner. Lord Stamford 
had backed another horse, Imaus, so that he could have 

ained little or nothing by the victory of Diophantus. At 
| sand it may be supposed that Lord Stamford shared the 
expectations which grew legitimately out of the event at New- 
market, so that he will have had the ill luck to back his horse 
when it lost, and to have failed to back it when it won. In the 
race for the Guineas, Diophantus beat both Kettledrum and 
Klarikoff, to the surprise of the supporters of those horses, who 
asserted stoutly that the tables would be turned at Epsom—a 
prediction which has been fulfilled as to one horse, and might 
possibly have been fulfilled as to the other, but that Klarikoff 

ot a bad start,and did not seem ever to come fairly into the field. 
There were, besides the four horses we have named, only two 
others of any considerable pretension, viz., Dictator and Kil- 
donan. We should say that as Dundee and Diophantus were 
the best, so Kildonan was decidedly the worst to look 
at of the select six. It happened that when the numbers 
of the starters were put up, the space for Kildonan’s number was 
at first left blank, to the visible disturbance of his supporters. 
It might, however, hare been best for them to be put out of 
their pain at once. We must noi forget to mention the French 
horse Royallieu, which appeared to be an animal of moderate 
capacity, possessing at least the recommendation of being ridden 
in conveniently conspicuous colours. We could wish, by the 
way, that this latter praise were more generally deserved. When, 
out of eighteen horses, five are ridden in white jackets, the task 
of distinguishing among them, while in rapid motion, becomes 
almost as difficult as that of finding a man in a white hat upon 
the race-course. Noris the embarrassment alleviated by learning 
from the card that one of these white jackets has red and another 
scarlet sleeves, and that those eyes which cannot discern 
between red and scarlet may seek a further distinction in the 
colours of the caps. The enormous interest of the Derby 
renders close observation of every detail as important as the 
vastness of the crowd makes it difficult. On no occasion does 
the spectator so much appreciate the advantage of * .. mspicuous 


’ uniform, such as the yellow and black in which ~«. tance rode 


Dundee, or the cherry-colour and black in which Wells has twice 
won the Derby for Sir Joseph Hawley, and which on Wednesday 
made it plainly seen that that accomplished jockey deserved a 
better mount than Rouge Dragon. Besides the three D’s, 
and the three K’s, and Royalliew, the only herse that need 


be mentioned is perhaps a fourth D—viz. the Drake, who for the 
fame of his sire, Stockwell, the name of his owner, Lord Glasgow, 
and the skill of his trainer and jockey, Scott and Aldcroft, 
demands at least one careful and kindly glance. If this were 
the St. Leger course, we should almost venture to confess, or at 
least to harbour, a suspicion that one of the Whitewall miracles 
was at hand. However, let us keep our fancies to ourselves 
until the Drake ap . if he does appear, at Doncaster. It 
remains to notice that Fordham, who rode the winner in the 
French Derby on Sunday, was on Klarikoff, which horse, as well 
as the Drake, was trained by Scott. Thus the representatives 
of Whitewall were ridden by two of the most famous jockeys of 
the time—Aldcroft, whom the North thinks unrivalled, and 
Fordham, to whom the South can find few equals. The name 
of Kettledrum’s stable companion—Yorkminster—will readily 
suggest what is the county which claims to have trained the 
winner of this year’s Derby. 

Before speaking of the race itself, we must observe that the 
want of rain had rendered the course so hard as to produce the 
same sort of inconvenience, and even danger, as a severe frost, 
but in aless degree. We never remember to have seen such 
clouds of dust, and to have heard so much noise raised by the 
hoofs of horses galloping upon what is supposed to be elastic 
turf. There is no doubt that the best horses do their best upon 
grass in its best state—that is, neither too dry nor too wet; and 
the friends of the defeated favourites may perhaps allege with 
truth that their chance was damaged by the excessive drought. 
We should certainly say that Diophantus would be likely to 
suffer from this cause, but of Dundee we should have thought 
before his failure that, like Graham of Claverhouse, he was 
equal to every turn of fortune. If it be true that Dundee was 
nearly knocked off his legs through the swerving of another 
horse, the accident is one that might naturally have been appre- 
hended from the unusual slipperiness of the turf. We must 
say, however, that an accident like this would not to our 
minds account for the defeat of such a horse as we have always 
taken Dundee to be. There should be in a genuine English 
racer something of that quality of the prize-fighter which 
can take even more than one staggering blow without being 
discomposed by it. But, be this as it may, there is no doubt 
that, from some cause or other, the renowned Dundee broke 
down. The running had been made by Diophantus at a killing 
pace, probably because his comrade, Imaus, soon proved un- 
equal to that task. For above a mile out of a mile and half, 
Diophantus had a clear lead, but Kettledrum was in a good 

lace near him, biding his time to revenge the defeat at 
oneal, Klarikoff, as we have said, started badly, or he 
also might have profited by the temerity of Diophantus and 
deprived him of the honour of a place. Diophantus led into 
the straight, but as he neared the stand, Kettledrum challenged 
for the first place, and it was evident in another moment that the 
beautiful winner of the Two Thousand Guineas had lost this 
return match. Meantime, where was Dundee? He seemed to 
be in the best of places; and if he were the horse that had been 
seen last year and fancied this, Custance would call upon him for 
the final effort, he would answer with joyous alacrity to the touch, 
and flying past Kettledrum would gain an easy victory. Up to this 
moment both the riding and the horse appeared all that could 
be desired. But how wonderful are the freaks of fortune on the 
turf! There was a sudden strange relaxation of the horse’s 
vigour. The moment had come for the decisive rush, and the 
will was there, but not the power. It certainly cannot be said of 
the namesake of the gallant Dundee that he cut up soft. On the 
contrary, he struggled gamely to the end, and our own meet 
sion is, that in the last few yards he reduced Kettledrum’s slight 
lead and gained the smallest trifle even in the very last stride. 
We had expected to see him overhaul Kettledrum, just as Thor- 
manby at the re moment of last year so easily and 
effectually overhauled the Wizard. The surprise was indeed great 
when it became clear that Dundee could not go. It was at the 
moment quite inexplicableand astounding to seeCustance’s cal] un- 
answered; but the horse’s limping action after the race showed how 
impossible had been success, and how extraordinary the courage 
by which he brought himself oy so uear toit. After 
such a catastrophe it will be very difficult to revive confidence in 
Dundee, even if he should be capable of restoration to ap t 
soundness. But ifhe should never run another race we shall look 
to his posterity with the hope of finding in them one at least 
of the essentials of a good horse—viz., pluck. Of the 
winner we cannot speak in terms of extravagant admiration, 
although it is undeniable that he came well through this most 
searching trial. He, as well as Diophantus, is a chesnut, and so 
was Thormanby, and also Butterfly and St. Alban’s, the winners 
of the Oaks and the St. Leger in last year. We believe 
that of the first seven horses in the St. Leger five were chesnuts. 
By a curious freak of fortune, Mr. Merry’s colours were carried 
triumphantly in the last race of the day, which few persons 
cared to see, by a two-year-old, which he had entered to be sold 
for forty pounds, and which fetched by auction after the race 
two hundred and fifty-five guineas. The contrast between this 
little victory and the stupendous defeat which had — it, 
was almost ludicrous. ‘The disappointment of Dundee’s fuilure 
must be as great as any in the records of the Turf. The only 
mitigation of the disaster will be the consciousness that owner, 
traincr, rider, and horse have a!l done their best. The race is 


her of sober-suited truth. The latter, indeed, is a mere caricature | 
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stated to have been the fastest ever run over this course, and 
such speed upon such ground demanded legs of iron. A few 
hours’ rain on Tuesday might have been worth, in some quarters, 
a hundred thousand pounds. 


THE SCIENCE OF LANGUAGE. 
| [ AVING in his fourth Lecture traced the history of the 


various systems of Classification in the Science of Language 
to the year 1808—when Frederick Schlegel, assisted by the dis- 
covery of Sanskrit, asserted for the first time the existence of a 
family of languages based on natural affinity—Professor Max 
Miller, in his fifth Lecture, proceeded to explain the criteria 
by which this affinity of languages is to be tested. He admitted 
that a genealogical system of classification was the most perfect ; 
but he warned his hearers against the supposition that it must 
be applicable to all the varieties of human speech. He showed 
the weakness of the arguments against the possibility of a common 
origin of Janguages, which are mainly based on the fact that the 
science of language has not succeeded in reducing all tongues to 
the same degree of order that has been discovered in the three 
great families—the Aryan, the Semitic, and the Turanian. Genea- 
logical classification is chiefly based on grammatical forms ; these 
grammatical forms were originally independent words ; and as 
there are many terms by which such conceptions as the plural 
or the passive could be expressed, it is perfectly intelligible that 
languayes may have had a common origin, and yet may each 
have chosen their own distinct terms for marking these and other 
grammatical relations. Phonetic corruption supervening, these 
words would be reduced to mere terminations, whether syllables 
or single letters, and would naturally defy any attempt at tracing 
them back to a common origin. 

The Lecturer then proceeded to state the results that have 
been obtained by comparative grammar, and he took a survey of 
the various branches which on the evidence of grammar alone 
have been proved to constitute what is called the Aryan or 
Indo-European family. Beginning with English, he traced it 
back to Anglo-Saxon and through the Old Saxon of the 
Heljand, to the Low German division of the Teutonic branch. 
This branch consists of three divisions—the Low German, High 
German, and Scandinavian, to which a fourth division must be 
added, the Gothic, represented only by a single document, the 
translation of the Bible by Ulfilas into the dialect of the Goths. 
This, belonging to the fourth century a.p., represents the earliest 
stage of Teutonic speech accessible to the student of language. 
The Professor then passed in review the other branches of the 
Aryan family—No. 2, the Italic, comprising the ancient languages 
of Italy—Oscan, Umbrian, and Latin—and their modern deriva- 
tives, Provengal, French, Spanish, Portuguese, Italian, Walla- 
chian, and Roumansch; No. 3, the Hellenic, from the time of 
Homer to the present day:; No. 4, the Celtic, with its two great 
branches, the Kymric and Gaelic; No. 5, the Sclavonic, which, 
in order to include the Lithuanian, Lettish, and Old Prussian, 
was designated by the more comprehensive name of Windic, and 
subdivided into the Lettic and the Sclavonic, properly so called. 
It was shown that all these languages stand to each other in 
the same relation as the seven Romance languages, that they all 
shared the same grammatical system, modified by the same 
causes which made French to differ from Italian. The Lecturer 
then pointed out that the same ties of relationship which unite the 
European branches of the Aryan family have been discovered in 
the literary languages of India, Persia, Armenia, in the 
dialects spoken in Afghanistan, Kurdistan, and Ossethi in the 
Caucasus, and likewise in the cosmopolitan jargon of gipsies. All 
these languages must have had a common beginning, and their 
coincidences are such that they necessitate the admission of an 
earlier language standing to Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin as Latin 
does to French and Italian. This ancient Aryan language must 
have existed before Sanskrit was Sanskrit—that is to say, at 
least before 1500 B.c. It was shown that at the time of Solomon 
Sanskrit was spoken as far south as the mouth of the Indus. 
The articles which Solomon and Hiram exported from Ophir are 
all of Indian origin, and the names by which they are mentioned 
in the Bible are not Hebrew, but Sanskrit. The country itself 
about the mouth of the Indus is called Abhira in Sanskrit, the 
Hebrew Ophir. In tho earliest literature of the Hindtis, however, 
in the Hymns of the Veda, the geographical horizon is limited to 
the north of India, and it was argued from this that some cen- 
turies must have elapsed before the Aryans, who spoke Sanskrit, 
advanced as far as the sea and the Deccan, where alone they 
could have obtained the Algum tree, i.e. the sandal wood, called 
Valgu, on’ the coast of Malabar. 

The sixth Lecture was devoted to the analysis of some of the 
grammatical forms of the Aryan languages. After reverting to 
the arguments which have been deduced from the existence of 
grammatical inflexions in favour of a conventional or natural 
origin of language—one school representing these terminations as 
alyebraic signs settled by mutual agreement, and another school 
pointing to them as natural excrescences of words—the Professor 
stated that it was necessary first of all to ascertain the facts, to 
trace each termination back to its most primitive form, and not 
till then to attempt an explanation of its origin. He first showed, 
by an imaginary case, how, in the language of the future, words 
which are now independent might dwindle down to mere 


terminations. He then examined grammatical forms belongin 
to the modern history of language. He showed how the Frenc 
future j’aimerai was a contraction of the infinitive aimer, followed 
by the auxiliary verb avoir, j’aimerai meaning originally, I have 
to love. A Frenchman, however, looks upon the termination 
of his future in the same light as on the Latin bo or the Greek 
so, Which he learns at school as the terminations of the future in 
the classical languages. Nor is there any difference in kind 
between the terminations of ancient and modern languages. This 
was illustrated by tracing the d of the English imperfect, IT loved, 
back to the auxiliary verb did, which in Gothic is preserved 
intact in the terminations of the plural, we loved being, in Gothic, 
a The Lecturer referred to the Comparative Grammar 
of Professor Bopp, in which the whole grammatical framework 
of the Aryan family has been traced back to one common type ; 
and he maintained that the same inductive reasoning which, on 
the evidence of our coal-beds leads us to admit the former 
existence of real forests, establishes with equal certainty the 
existence of a real language previous to the period in which we 
meet with Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin. 

Having thus cleared away all that seemed mysterious in lan- 
guage, Professor Max Miiller showed, in his seventh Lecture, 
that all languages which have as yet been cast into the crucible 
of comparative grammar can be finally dissolved into two classes 
of roots, called predicative and demonstrative. A root was 
explained to be, that which resists further analysis—that which 
remains as a significative element after all that 1s merely formal 
has been clared away. The greater part of the Lecture was 
devoted to tracing some Aryan roots—such as ar, to plough, and 
spac, to see—through their numerous ramifications; and it was 
pointed out that five hundred predicative roots would be sufficient 
to account for the largest dictionary. Besides predicative roots, 
however, another class of so-called demonstrative roots were 
shown to be necessary in order to explain the origin of pronouns 
and prepositions, and many of the terminations of nouns and 
verbs. These two classes of roots being given, the whole struc- 
ture of language becomes intelligible, and the problem of the 
origin of language, which to ancient philosophers seemed so per- 
plexing and mysterious, is reduced to the simple question how 
these five hundred significative roots first sprang into existence. 
This problem will form the subject of two more lectures, with 
which Professor Max Miiller’s course “On the Science of Lan- 
guage” will be closed.” 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 
Ill. 


it the department of landscape painting, the Royal Academy 
Exhibition for the present year is certainly rather above than 
below the average. e miss, indeed, the poetic, if rather man- 
rered pictures of the elder Danby, whom the hand of death has 
removed during the past year; but we have to welcome some 
rising artists who give promise for the future. Mr. C. Stanfield 
has a claim to be first noticed. There is his full power in the 
“Capture of smuggled goods on the old Antrim road” (57). The 
group of figures, indeed, is ineffective ; but the rugged coast, and 
the sea tossing in, and the heavy storm-clouds scudding over 
before the rising gale, are admirably rendered. The effect of 
dirty weather” in the distance is a perfect study from nature. 
His next picture, ‘‘ Homeward Bound” (81), is unpretending 
enough, but has great freshness and vigour. It is nothing but a 
fishing sloop running into some foreign port. The long wash of 
the waves, as the tide rolls in, is capital. Equally good is his 
** Mazorbo, Gulf of Venice” (91)—an unaffected little piece, in 
a low key of colour, but eminently truthful in its sombre treat- 
ment of a cloudy sky. The place of honour in the East Room is 
occupied by Mr. D. Roberts’ “ Ruins of the Temple of the Sun, 
Baalbec” (108). This is a specimen of glorified scene-painting, 
in which the bare facts are doubtless taken from original memo- 
randa; but all the accessories of colour, and atmospheric effect, 
and even details, are evidently imaginary. So that the picture 
is by no means impressive; and the effect of desolation, which 
the painter seemingly meant to convey, is quite marred by the 

ups of figures in violent action which are introduced. ‘ 
Roberts’ other picture—“ A Féte-day at St. Peter's” (158)—is 
more successful. The effect of the enormous area of the church 
is given much better than usual, with all the skill of this able 
painter. But here, too, the crowd of figures, though very cleverly 
arranged in order to give scale, are in themselves badly drawn. 
Two of Mr. F. R. Lee’s pictures this year have astonished and 
delighted all beholders, as well by their novelty of manner as by 
their poetic conception and bold design and execution. Leaving 
his old Devonshire haunts, this artist has given us two impressive 
views of Gibraltar. “ The signal station”’ (16) is the finer of the 
two. Itis taken from a point near Breakneck Stairs, and shows the 
Spanish mountains in the distance. Nothing can be more sublime 
than the tremendous rock standing out, glaring and bare, in full 
relief against the blue sky and almost too blue sea below. An 
inferior }.a...ter would have shrunk from making a picture out of 
such simple elements, or would have dwarfed the mighty mass in 
treatment for want of contrast of scale. We see nothing to criticise 
in this work, except (perhaps) a little hardness in the surf as it 
breaks far below at the foot of the crag. The other view (122) 
gives us the rock, like a couchant lion, drawn from the west side 
of the bay, with the African coast on the horizon. It is only less 
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remarkable than its companion. In Mr. Lee’s old manner is his 
pretty composition, “‘ Where the Railway has not yet come” (45). 
ut this seems less solidly painted than the Gibraltar pictures, 
and is rather artificial than natural. The detail is clever, and 
the tone of colour modest and good. But it is impossible not to 
remark that the ford over the stream babbling through the 
beechwood, leads nowhere. “The Breakwater, Plymouth” 
(242), however, is admirable. Mr. Lee excels in giving distance 
and perspective to mere bare extents of rock or masonry. The 
same skill which is shown in the Gibraltar precipices succeeds in 
giving its full effect of length to the almost interminable Break- 
water, over which the waves dash at intervals from the rough 
sea without, and glide over its level surface to the smooth 
water within. Here, again, the elements of the composition are 
most simple. The sky is stormy,—half a gale of wind with 
frequent scuds of rain. Mr. Lee’s last picture, “A Secluded 
Valley ” (342) is masterly in its way. Of one of Mr. Redgrave’s 
pictures, in which he aims at something higher than mere land- 
scape, we have already spoken. He is far more to our taste in 
his ee sketches “A Sunny Coombe” (742), and “The 
Golden Harvest” (755). No one will look for much progress in 
Mr. Witherington. Vet he exhibits this year three favourable 
specimens of his accustomed manner. The “ Scene near Bettws 
oed” (73) is refreshing for its greens, though the colour is 
itched high, and for some very skilful sky effects. The sheep, 
owever, are unnatural, ‘‘ Lynmouth—the Steamer in Sight” 
(252) seems to us unsuccessful in its distance; but ‘‘ Harvesting 
in the Vale of Conway” (331) is very pretty, and shows in every 
respect a well practised hand. The only work contributed this 
ear by Mr. . W. Cooke is a sea-piece of great merit—‘“‘ A 
utch Galliot running into the Port of Aberdeen during a heav 
Gale” (175). It is seldom that a very rough sea is painted wit 
so much spirit, and yet unexaggerated truth to nature. There 
are two landscapes which deserved better treatment than to be 
hung on the ground line. Mr. H. C. Whaite’s ‘‘ A Leaf from the 
Book of Nature ” (226) is charmingly conceived and rendered. It 
is a woodland scene in early spring, and is elaborately worked out. 
The rocks are like rocks, and the leaves like leaves. A bright 
kingfisher flitting across gives a rich point of colour, but this is 
surely rather overdone. Mr. J. W. Inchbold’s ‘‘ Furze Blossoms” 
(535)i8 not only almost out of sight from being placed on the lowest 
line, but it has suffered serious injury and scratches either in the 
hanging or, as we suppose, from the sweeping of ladies’ dresses 
against it. While the present fashion of female costume lasts, 
it is surely necessary to guard the lower pictures in a crowded 
room by arail. Those who can manage to get a glimpse at Mr. 
Inchbold’s careful study will see the opening of a Cornish 
ravine near Tintagel, all on fire with gorse-blossom, which con- 
trasts forcibly with the masses of bluish-green foliage on the 
further side of the valley, while the far distance is very tenderly 
and truthfully given. What, to hasty observers, may seem crudi- 
ties in this picture disappear on further acquaintance, and proofs 
of the artist’s faithful study of nature will be seen in every part. 
Somewhat resembling this work is Mr. H. W. B. Davis’ 
“ Rough Pasturage, Pas de Calais” (484), but here the elabo- 
rate finish passes into exaggeration. ‘This, too, is a ravine on 
the coast, with the sea-line filling up its opening. The steep 
sides glow with heather in bloom, amidst which a flock of sheep 
is browsing. Much more truthful, and far less pretentious, is 
Mr. T. 8. Cooper’s “ Drovers collecting their Flocks under the 
Fells, East Cumberland” (441). This is a truly tical 
rendering of a snow scene among mountains. The distance 
vanishing in a snowy haze is well given; but the sheep are 
hardly ragged and forlorn enough, nor do they carry quite 
enough snow on their tangled backs to be altogether true to 
nature under these dismal aspects. Still this is a striking 
icture. Mr. Cooper’s other work, “ Afternoon in the Meadows, 
Fest Kent” (221), though disfigured by conventionalisms, is 
decidedly pleasing. We can praise the cows and the sheep, and 
the lowering sky, but the ground is finished carelessly, with the 
minimum of thought and labour. Mr. J. Danby’s “ Wreck on 
Exmouth Bar” (388) is poetically imagined’ Mr. T. Danby, in 
his “‘Shepherd’s Home” (375), gives us a glorified idea of a 
mountain dell; but we seldom see so much timber growing 
among limestone hills in a state of nature. There is more truth, 
we think, in his “ Hill-side Stream” (558)—a wooded dell in 
early spring, with a brook falling over moss-grown rocks. In 
his “Sunset” (410), Mr. Antony aims at transferring to his 
canvas a rare and momentary effect. It is a cornfield in 
harvest-time, the sky dark and angry, with heavy rolling clouds, 
which are all a-fire with the sun’s parting rays. The effect is 
heavy, lurid, and disagreeable. Mr. W. Linnell gives a far 
pleasanter effect of evening in his “Collecting the Flocks” 
(400). The heather, indeed, is made much too bright even 
under the transfiguring rays of the low sun, which is a common 
fault with landscape-painters. Heather bloom in the distave? is 
rather a flush of colour than a deep tincture. But the undu- 
lating blue distance of this picture is given with tenderness and 
repose. Mr. J.T. Linnell has forgotten the maxim, Ne quid nimis 


-in thecolouring of his May Morning” (475); and his other picture, 


“ A Summer’s Evening” (580), errs in the same direction. The 
whole key of colouring is too high — the sky is unreal, and 
the execution patchy. Mr. J. Peel maintains his ground in his 
“ Limestone Scar in Swaledale” (53). It is fresh, pleasant, and 
truthful; though we desiderate a rather colder grey for the lime- 
stone. We must charge Mr. T. J. Banks also with some exagge- 


ration of colour in his “Ellerbeck Bridge, Yorkshire” (68). 
Here the heather is lumpy, as well as coarse. On the other 
hand, Mr. T. Creswick’s “North Countrie” (111) is true to 
nature and quite free from affectation and excess. The wears 
in the trout stream are excellently given; and the whole tone of 
colour is refreshingly sober. The douds massing themselves on 
the horizon will not fail to be noticed. The painter's facility and 
mastery of his brush has not led him into carelessness and un- 
reality. The same praise must be given to his “Trent Side” 
(305), in which the cattle that are introduced are due to Mr. 

. W. Bottomley. This is a charming picture, and embodies most 
cleverly many characteristics of the tame Midland river. The com- 
position is good ; the blue distance is given with great ability. Mr. 
Creswick’s “ Fine Day in Autumn” (534) recalls the style of a past 
generation. In Mr. Ascroft’s “ Pevensey Bay” (233), and in 
Mr. A. J. Lewis's ‘‘ Nant Crafnant, North Wales” (235), we see 
poetical conception and meritorious workmanship. Compara- 
tively few of the landscapes this year are taken from vein scenes. 
But Mr. G. E. Hering has ventured upon “ Sunris>, Monte Rosa” 
(re) —a reminiscence of glorious beauty in earliest dawn when 
the light has only caught the highest summits. This work, 
though not without faults, deserves a better place than the floor- 
line. Mr. J. F. Lewis gives us a most glowing vision of the 
Valley of the Nile, carrying into landscape the intense colouring 
of his more usual style. “ Edfou, Upper Egypt” (350), is curious 
for the extraordinarily deep blue of the distant river and the 
gorgeous tints of the valley through which it flows. The distance 
is given with great power. Much credit is due to Mr. C. E. 
Johnson for his original and poetic view of the pass of “ Glencoe” 
(354). This picture is impressive; but its position on the floor 
is much against it. In another work (578) this artist gives us the 
same pass in its winter aspect. The snow is lying only on the 
higher ground. The mists and foreground are forcibly given, 
and the desolation is extreme. A Swiss view, by Mr. F. Dillon 
(591), may be mentioned as one of the least successful landscapes 
in the Exhibition, in respect of execution—for the idea of it 
is well chosen. Mr. G. Sant sends a rather ambitious, but 
not unpromising winter scene, “The Moat, Burnham Beeches” 
(599), with very careful painting of the trunk of a large tree. 
There is both originality and power in Mr. C. P. Knight's 
“Stone Walls of Old England” (616). It represents 
the vertical cliffs of the Yorkshire coast at Speeton. With 
which may be compared “The Old Lizard Head” (638), by 
Mr. J. G. Naish—a most careful and painstaking study of 
serpentine rocks, both in form and colour. ‘‘ Cornish Headlands” 
(622), by Mr. J. P. Jackson, is also very good, the colour being 
subdued to a good natural key. There is scarcely any better 
water painted in the Exhibition than in Mr. E. Gill’s “ Khaiadr 
Du” (623). This picture, from a cascade in North Wales, 
shows much dexterity of handling. The water is really lifelike 
as it dashes down the fall. There is spirit, too, in Mr. A. W. 
Hunt's “ Welsh Scene” (625), a brook rushing down a dell. It 
is splashy, but vigorous; the double rainbow, though an unusual 
expedient, giving colour. Finally, we must credit Mr. Oakes 
with very truthful rendering of nature in its wilder aspects in 
his ‘‘ Caernarvonshire Glen” (517), and Mr. Mason with a deli- 
cious Italian sunset in his “ Landscape” (88). Mr. Macallum is 
not below his former achievements in his “ Spring” (456), asketch 
of the Burnham Beeches; and in his forcible winter sketch of 
‘Simon the Forester” (503). 

Upon the whole, a general review of the year’s landscapes is 
satisfactory, as showing much faithful and honest devotion to 
nature. The bad weather and the political agitation abroad 
seem to have — many of our artists at home Jast summer. 
There are certainly fewer foreign scenes than usual; and what 
there are, are not necessarily painted from very recent recollec- 
tions. Perhaps, too, we may observe, as a consequence of last 
year’s exceptional conditions of atmosphere, more specimens than 
usual of dull and cloudy and stormy sky effects. This is perhaps 
an advantage; for the eternal summer in which so many of our 
Jandscapists in general, and water-colourists in particular, 
are wont to indulge becomes almost wearisome, and no 
artist can hope to keep a firm hold of nature who does not 
study it and love it under all conditions. We think we are 
not deceived in gg mb generally lower key of colour in this 
year’s landscapes. Not but that there is still too much straining 
after uncommon effects, and too deep a general tone. It is not 
a little curious, after a day’s examination of these galleries, to 
leave London in the evening by a railway. After the hot colour 
and violent artificial contrasts to which the eye has become 
accustomed in the landscapes on the Academy walls, the modesty 
and sweetness of the real colouring of nature is at first almost 
insipid, till its exquisite harmony again restores and refreshes 
and purifies the mind. We often wonder what certain artists 
would do with their pictures if they could take them into the 
country far away from the studio, and compare them with nature 
itself in the open air. 


ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 
HE season of 1861 bids fair to be the most s in the 
annals of Mr. Gye’s management at Covent Garden. So 
far, everything which he has produced has proved eminently 
attractive. The splendours of the Prophéte, revived at the close 
of last season, had lost none of the charm of novelty for most 
opera-goers, and on each occasien upon which the opera has been 
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given, they have not failed to fill the house. Of the welcome 
revival of Guillaume Tell, so complete and artistic in every 
department both of scenic and vocal display, we have already 
soe in terms of merited admiration. A further hearing of 
e opera, while it may have opened out to us more points 
for criticism, has only confirmed us in our opinion as to the 
extraordinary excellence of the performance as a whole. It 
still holds its place in the weekly programme, in spite of the 
Sermons wearisome and uninteresting nature of the drama, 
which, in combination with its great length, must inevitably 
destroy the interest of any performance less meritorious 
than that which the resources of Covent Garden are able 
to present. Another feature of interest to mark the course 
of the present season is one of the best performances — 
perhaps the very best—of Don Giovanni which can be 
recollected for many years. To get rid of the disgraceful 
mutilations which Signor Alary perpetrated for the convenience 
of Signor Mario was an object to be attained at any price, but 
it is a subject of special congratulation that a representative 
of the hero should have been found so satisfactory, both 
musically and dramatically, as M. Faure. Then again, for the 
Conservative in operatic politics, for the Jaudator temporis acti, 
there is still Madame Grisi, as for man years past, taking her 
annual farewell, and still, through the force of old association, by 
some yet remaining great qualities of voice and by the undi- 
minished fire of her dramatic genius, crowding the large area of 
Covent Garden on each night of her appearance. Signor 
Tiberini too, whom at the beginning of the season we briefly 
noticed in favourable terms, has now assumed a position as an 
active working member of the company. A very great artist he 
certainly cannot be called, wanting as he is in that combination 
of sweetness, brilliancy, and power of voice which is indispens- 
able to the formation of a perfect first tenor, and which we can 
call to mind in its highest perfection some years back in the best 
days of Signor Mario. Short of this, however, he is no wnimpor- 
taut addition to the staff, which, in respect of tenors, we cannot 
but characterize as somewhat deficient, even though Signor Tam- 
berlik may be quoted against us. He is of course a tower of 
strength, but only in certain parts requiring unusual powers 
of physique and energy. In the gentler heroes of the lyric stage 
he cannot lay claim to the same unrivalled excellence, and there 
is only, therefore, Signor Tiberini to sing the melting airs of 
Bellini and Donizetti, of which unfortunately the fashionable 
world is as yet untired. 
By far the most extraordinary event, however, of the operatic 
year is the unexpected popularity suddenly achieved by a 
young singer totally unknown even by reputation, and not so 
much as included in the list of attractions put forth at the open- 
ing of the season. A fortnight ago, Bellini’s Sonnambula was 
advertised for the début of a certain Madlle. Adelina Patti, of 
whom nothing was known except that she had been singing with 
considerable success in America—no great test of merit either 
one way or the other, as, whatever be the excellence of the 
New World, a nice perception in art matters is one to which it 
can scarcely lay claim. Greeted upon her entrance with 
listless curiosity, she had not been ten minutes upon the 
stage before the whole house was in a roar of applause, 
which grew stronger and stronger as the evening went on, and 
at the close of the opera universal assent declared that no such 
success by an untried and unknown artist had been witnessed in 
the memory of opera-goers. Much the same scene was repeated 
upon the second representation of the opera, and again on Satur- 
day evening last, when the young lady made her appearance in 
the Lucia of Donizetti. The question at once arises, what is 
the charm which so instantaneously and uncontrollably fascinated 
the public, and is it of such a nature as is likely to be permanent? 
Doubtless, the almost unanimous verdict of any audience is 
valuable as a criterion of excellence. Merit there must be, and 
considerable merit too. And this we are fully willing to accord 
to Madlle. Patti. We confess, however, to having been 
unable to share the extreme enthusiasm of the great majority of 
those who have heard her, and with every desire to say all that is 
favourable (and that will be no little) of a youthful débutante, 
we are yet at a loss to understand the intensity of the eulogiums 
with which she has been greeted. Let us endeavour to sum up 
her qualifications as fairly as our powers of estimation will allow. 
And first, as to voice—the chief element in the success or failure 
of an operatic artist. The intrinsic quality of Madlle. Patti's 
notes is not remarkable. There is no very remarkable sweetness 
or richness of tone, although her organ is penetrating and clear, 
with a fine timbre and ring about it. It is a soprano of very 
high quality—best, to our thinking, in the highest notes of the 
register—and is extremely flexible, without being particularly 
smooth or fluent. In point of execution, Madlle. Patti’s greatest 
excellence, and, indeed, one in which we have never heard her 
surpassed, is her complete command over staccato passages of no 
matter how great difficulty or compass. Of this she is evidently 
fully sensible, and takes occasion to introduce them at every pro- 
vocation. Her legato passages are not nearly so good, nor, as 
far as we can judge, does she throughout sing with sufficient 
fulness and openness from the chest, there being a certain ring 
about the notes which indicates a too great employment of “ head 
voice.” Her shake is admirably clear and even; and oue very 
important quality she fi in a remarkable degree— 
that of periect intonation. e have not as yet heard her sing a 
note out of tune—which is what. we could say of but few 


of our best singers. Her personal appearance is so eminently 
girlish that, from this cause only, she at once enlists the sympathies 
of the audience in no small degree in her favour. Her face has 
no remarkable beauty of expression or play of feature, so that she 
can scarcely, we should think, ever become a great actress in the 
highest sense of the word. Of grace of gesture and intelligence 
of action there is no want, but they seemed to us scarcely so 
much the promptings of genius as the result of careful and 
sensible training. On the whole, we cannot but express our 
opinion that she has been somewhat overrated. This is rather 
cold criticism, and it is what we should never have applied imme- 
diately to so young an aspirant for the public favour had not the 
extravagant warmth of commendation bestowed upon her seemed 
to call upon us to state without reserve what we think of her 
qualifications. Let us, however, not be misunderstood as ignoring 
what really great excellences she undoubtedly possesses. Among 
the artistes with whom we are familiar she deservedly tukes a 
high, though not the highest, place, and will with study and 
experience gain further ground. It is no kindness, however, to 
a young singer to heap unqualified and indiscriminate praise upon 
her head, and to tell her that she is, at the age of seventeen or 
eighteen, at the very top of her arduous and precarious profession. 


The part of the unfortunate heroine in Lucia di Lammermoor, 
poor though the opera is in a musical point of view, is an 
arduous one both to sing and to act. With Madlle. Patti’s con- 
ception of the character we must own to being somewhat disap- 
pointed. In the scene where her brother Henry gives her the 
forged proof of her desertion by the Master of Ravenswood, and 
in the mad scene of the third act, there are opportunities for act-. 
ing of which, we conceive, more should have been made. Madlle. 
Patti's demeanour was graceful and intelligent, but neither par- 
ticularly exciting nor affecting. Her greatest successes vocally 
—all her performance, be it understood, being of very con- 
siderable merit—were the cavatina of the first act and the 
recitative and air in the mad scene. In both these her 
unerring execution of staccato detached notes of extreme 
height raised deservedly the greatest enthusiasm, and, in the 
Jatter especially, the brilliancy of her shake was very remarkable. 
We should like to hear her in some better music than either that 
of Sonnambula or Lucia, which last is, to our mind, especially 
jejune and insipid. Signor Graziani’s Henry Ashton is as good 
as good singing can make it; and Signor Tiberini’s Edgar, with- 
out entering into detail, may be mentioned as quite up to the 
level of his other assumptions. The best thing in the opera, the 

uintet in the second act, was taken too slow, in spite of Mr. 
osta's efforts to get it along, and did not go quite smoothly in 
consequence. 


REVIEWS. 


THE GIRONDISTS* 


GUADET is a nephew of the Deputy Guadet, who, 
e with Vergniaud and two or three other orators, gave the 
name of their Department to an active section of the Legisla- 
tive Assembly and the Convention. The greater number of 
their political allies were unconnected with theGironde. Pétion 
and Brissot came from Chartres, Barbaroux from Marseilles. 
Condorcet, Roland, and Louvet would have been strangers at 
Bordeaux. The foolish self-denying ordinance of the Con- 
stituent Assembly had left an opening for untried ability, and 
Vergniaud, Guadet, and Gensonné were the first speakers who 
succeeded in attracting attention in the Legislative Body. By 
a singular chance, the word Girondin has become descriptive, 
not merely of the Constitutionalists and moderate Republicans 
of 1792, but of an entire class of politicians. In every agitated 
or revolutionary epoch, temporary prominence is acquired by 
incapable, puritanic, rhetorical, well-meaning pedants, whose 
distinguishing characteristics are intelligibly summed up in the 
typical designation of Girondists. The real influence of the 
arty on public affairs was absurdly disproportionate to the 
istorical celebrity which it has accidentally attained. Vergniaud 
and his associates deserved their success as prominent members of 
a debating club more select and respectable than the neighbour- 
ing Jacobins, but their names are associated with no great mea- 
sure, and in the principal events of the times they were for the 
most part either passive and unwilling spectators, or subordinate 
accomplices. As political actors, they can only take credit for a pre- 
cipitate declaration of war which involved the country in danger, 
and ultimately accelerated their own destruction. In the hope of 
retaining popularity, they applauded the outrages of the 20th of 
June and of the roth of August which had been organized by - 
their deadliest enemies; and a few months later their leaders 
gave a contemptible and cowardly assent to the judicial murder 
of Louis XVI. Vergniaud, Guadet, Gensonné, Brissot, Pétion, 
Barbaroux, and Louvet, all voted against their conscientious 
conviction for the sentence of death, although a minority of 319 
had the courage to resist the See thirst for blood. The whole 
arty, however, consistently denounced the massacres of 
Raptember, and their irreconcileable enmity to Marat and 
Robespierre deserves to be remembered to their honour. If 


Pe on Girondins: Leur Vie Privée, Leur Vie Publique, fc. Par J. 
et. 
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the Girondists had been wiser they would probably never have 
had the opportunities which they owed to their cordial adoption 
of the cant of the day. If they had been bolder and abler, their 
collision with the bloodthirsty rabble of Paris would have oc- 
curred earlier, and perhaps with equally fatal results. Their 
only chance of defeating the Mountain would have been furnished 
by a close alliance with Dumouriez, who felt none of their poli- 
tical enthusiasm, and with Danton, who was stained with the 
blood of September, and who was secretly sold to the Court. 
By the aid of the General and the demagogue, the majority of 
the Convention might possibly have found itself a match for the 
Commune and the Jacobins; but the decorous commonplaces of 
the orators of the Plain would have harmonized ill with the prac- 
tical policy of their unscrupulous confederates. With all their 
ignorance of business and human nature, and notwithstanding 
many timid compliances with wrong, the Girondist rhetoricians 
had a kind of honesty and earnestness in their Republican faith. 
A mere working Government, supported by police and military 
force, would have seemed almost worse than anarchy to the 
amiable purists who believed in a political millennium of virtue, 
of liberty, and of fine phrases. 

Their sympathizing biographer, although he differs in some 
points from the Girondist doctrine, seems insensible to the ab- 
surdity of the platitudes and promissory oaths which constituted 
so large a part of revolutionary eloquence. All parties, and more 
especially the Girondists, were incessantly swearing to die for 
their country, for liberty, and for the ephemeral Constitution. 
M. Guadet relates how, even at an earlier period, Dupaty, Advo- 
cate-General at Bordeaux, apostrophized Liberty, Truth, and 
Justice with the declaration that he solemnly consecrated to them 
“the pale ray of the infinite intelligence which shines in man, 
and the few days allotted to me, and this mouth, not, I admit, 
very eloquent, but pure and sincere.” Sentiments of this kind 
are more conveniently disposed of in the melancholy and moral 
sonnets which clever boys in England leave off writing about the 
age of twenty. Inthe Republican oratory, as in juvenile rhymes, 
there is a sincere theoretical preference for abstract right and 
goodness, but the habit of uttering vaguely virtuous professions 
1s almost incompatible with practical honesty, with courage, and 
with good sense. The condemnation of Louis XVI. was as gross 
a violation of the Constitution to which Vergniaud had repeatedly 
sworn as of those laws of humanity and justice which he sup- 
posed to be the rule of his life. The motives which induced him 
to concur with his friends in voting for a capital sentence would 
perhaps have presented themselves in their inherent baseness if 
the sect had been less in the habit of looking at all affairs through 
the medium of cant. Thestill more unctuous phraseology with which 
Robespierre defended his daily murders ought to have cured his 
adversaries and victims of their inveterate love for pompous verbal 
morality. Boththe conflicting factionsconstantly repeated thesame 
commonplaces and the same transparent falsehoods, and it might 
have been supposed that either the Mountain or the Gironde had, 
according to universal admission, been sold to Pitt. In many 
of the standing disputes the violent party had the best of the 
argument, inasmuch as the leaders of the Jacobins really re- 
presented the delirious wickedness which at that time constituted 
the public opinion of Paris and the only political motive power 
which was to be found in France. The moderate orators were 
compelled to address themselves to an imaginary audience, re- 
sembling that “real people” which M. Louis Blane supposes to 
have been always hiding in holes and corners, while the agents 
of England or of Condé, in the disguise of a patriotic rabble, 
were committing some massacre of more than ordinary atrocity. 
There was little use in denouncing the assassins of September 
to the multitude which cordially sympathized with their acts ; 
and Marat, though he was regarded with abhorrence by the 
majority of the Convention, was, as the professed prophet of 
murder and pillage, perhaps more genuinely popular than Robe- 
spierre himself. 

Failing in their appeals to the dominant metropolis, it is 
not surprising that the Girondists fell back onthe supposed sym- 
pathy of the uncorrupted provinces. M. Louis Blane records 
with horror the blasphenrous warning of Isnard, that if violence 
were offered to the Deputies, future travellers should find on the 
banks of the Seine only ruins to mark the site of Paris. The 
Holy City !—the cradle and sanctuary of the Revolution !—the 
abode, if not of liberty, at least of violence !—such an insult re- 
quired and excused the expiation which was speedily offered. To 
less zealous devotees of Jacobinism, poor Isnard’s notorious 
declamation seems remarkable rather for absurdity than for pro- 
fane presumption. The Commune of Paris, and their friends of 
the Mountain, if they had no other political quality, might at 
least claim the merit of knowing their own irresistible strength. 
The mob of the Faubourgs was of one mind—it was armed, and 
it was on the spot. The Departments were distant, uncertain in 
opinion, and, as the result proved, the lowest and most numerous 
classes there, as elsewhere, were eager for anarchy and for blood. 
The most valuable part of M. Guadet’s work consists in 
his striking narrative of the collapse produced by one 
or two trifling reverses in the provincial organization 
for resistance. A single skirmish placed Normandy and 
Brittany at the feet of Paris; and a few weeks after the 
rising of the South, the Commissioners of the Convention were 
able to establish the revolutionary tribunal in Bordeaux itself. 
M. Guadet corrects a common misapprehension by showing that 


Tallien and Isabeau exercised their msulate in the South 
with comparative humanity and toleration. The proscribed Giron- 
dists, who were concealed in the vicinity, were allowed to remain 
exempt from active persecution until Robespierresentdown a more 
trustworthy and obedient cut-throat in the person of Tullien, a 
boy of nineteen, who was practically invested with unlimited 
power. The great service which Tallien rendered to France and 
to the world by his subsequent overthrow of the cannibal Govern- 
ment has perhaps created a prejudice against his memory in the 
minds of historians who regard Robespierre, like M. Louis 
Blanc, with admiring sympathy, or, like M. de Lamartine, with 
reverential awe. The Revolution of Thermidor came too late to 
save the cause of liberty, which has been rendered impossible 
during eighty years in France or on the Continent through the 
crimes and follies of the Reign of Terror; but the dying agon 
of Robespierre inaugurated the first change for the better whi 
had occurred since his disastrous rise to power. It was, at the 
same time, satisfactory to remember that he had shortly before 
— of several vulgarer ruffians than himself in the persons 
of Hébert, Chaumette, and others of the immediate murderers 
of the Girondists. 

The wandering and sufferings of the Deputieswho had taken the 
name of their party from the Gironde, scarcely belong to history, 
and are painful to recall. Some of the most unhappy victims 
had, in their brief day of power, been as turbulent, as indifferent 
to justice, and almost as cruel as their victorious enemies. Pétion 
organized the mob which, on the 20th of June, howled and 
danced and brandished its weapons, as on the invitation of the 
frightened Vergniaud it traversed the hall of the Assembly on 
its way to insult the King and Queen at the Tuileries. Barbaroux 
boasted himself as the leader of the insurrection of the roth of 
August which involved the massacre of the faithful Swiss guards. 
All the members of the party were guilty of the murder of Louis ; 
nor had they attempted to use their influence in the Convention 
for the protection of Marie Antoinette from brutal persecution 
and from imminent death. Humanity, rather than justice, regards 
the fallen Girondists with a feeling of compassion not unmixed 
with disapprobation and contempt. There was a puerile and 
consistent imbecility in the resolution of Vergniaud and some of 
his friends to abide what they called a trial, out of respect for a 
non-existent law. Even the jurymen who were hired to kill 
their innocent countrymen for a few francs a day, and Fouquier 
Tinville himself, seemed to inveterate believers in words a kind of 
regular Court. It was, after all, perhaps better to be guillotined 
in Paris, than to be starved or eaten by wolves like Pétion and 
Barbaroux. 

The rhetorical ability of the Girondists is best proved by the 
reputation and temporary pre-eminence which cannot be ascribed 
to any more solid or usetul quality. M. Guadet’s book confirms 
the opinion that they were a shallow, self-satisfied, half-educated, 
and rather silly coterie of young men. To a certain extent they 
represented the prejudices and sympathies of the middle class to 
which they belonged, hating all which had recently been above 
them, and vaguely relying on the docility of the unknown multi- 
tude below. Their biographer, instructed by larger experience, 
justly remarks that their favourite Constitution, in the solicitude 
of its framers for liberty, failed to provide the counterpoise of a 
vigorous authority. It cannot be expected that a Frenchman of 
a Girondist family should understand that the guardian of liberty 
is not official authority, but law, supported by individual habits 


of independence. Since 1791 successive Governments have | 


strengthened authority sufficiently for the effectual destruction 
of personal and political liberty. A country is only free when 
any private man may bring an action against a public officer, or 
sue out a habeas corpus; and franchises of this kind are best 
secured from encroachment by the existence of hereditary estates 
and by a varied structure of society. The levelling laws and 
customs which have resulted from the French Revolution have, 
in almost all parts of the Continent, placed the agents of the 
Executive at the head of a population which is helpless because 
it is homogeneous. The contemporaries of Vergniaud had not 

et arrived at the modern conception of centralized government. 
Tt was their belief that a virtuous population might be guided in 
the paths of justice by a copious use of sonorous phrases. The 
middle classes would for a time have been content with the 
supremacy of the Girondists, but in default of force and of cus- 
tomary obedi , the multitude soon felt its strength; and 
during two years, universal suffrage, for once neither a fraud nor 
a fiction, expressed itself with characteristic simplicity and 
energy through the Committee of Public Safety, the Commune 
of Paris, and the Holy Guillotine. 


BUCKLE’S HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION.* 


M*% BUCKLE’S second volume is exactly what might have 
been expected from his first. There is the same power of 
grouping materials in a readable form, the same ardour in work- 
ing out a great subject, and the same fertility in suggesting 
thoughts which, if not very true, are worth inquiring into to see 
whether they are true or not. On the other hand, there is the 
same want of definiteness and clearness in the general concep- 
tion, the same heaping together of irrelevant and undigested 
information, and the same want of dignity, sobriety, and courtesy. 


History of Civilisation in. England. By Henry Thomas Buckle. 
Vol. 11. London; Parker, Son, and Bourn, 1861. : 
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The language which Mr. Buckle permits himself to use betrays 
a perfectly childish delight in annoying his adversaries. He goes 
into the utmost extravagance of expression when any of his stock 
subjects of aversion are to be mentioned. Charles I. is “ that great 
criminal.” The Pees te of death is said to be properly reserved 
for “despots who, like Charles, conspire against their country.” 
Episcopal ordination is stated to be “an idle and childish farce.” 
An historian is perfectly at liberty to blame Charles I. and to ex- 

ress a cee of the Episcopal form of Church polity. 

ut this blurting out of offensive phrases is the pastime 
of a schoolboy in his debating society, or of a Radical tailor at his 
yore rather than of a writer on a get and grave subject. 

t points to a most serious defect in Mr. Buckle’s mind—to a 
total want of that power to understand those from whom he 
differs, which is indispensable to an historian. And it also points 
to a serious defect in Mr. Buckle’s training. Most persons feel 
the pleasure of applying hard names and insulting terms to their 
pote but almost all educated persons find an opportunity 
of gratifying and satiating in early life so trumpery a passion. 
Boys and young men utter any opinions in any language. They 
f° to their unions or gatherings, and have a good fight on some 
avourite subject of quarrel. One party bellows out that Charles 
I. was a saint, and another that he was a perjured villain. As 
ar get older, they begin to see that all their fury comes to very 
little, and under the guidance of steadier minds take to studying 
history seriously, oll try to understand the position, the cha- 
racter, the difficulties, the sorrows, and the prejudices of the 
man against or for whom they used once to rant. Mr. Buckle 
writes as if, for the first time in his life, he had now obtained a 
vent for those boyish ebullitions of which men who have been 
thrown with their fellows are generally ashamed by the time 
they attain their majority. 

Mr. Buckle, in this second volume, undertakes to show that 
civilization has been retarded in Spain and Scotland by the in- 
fluence of the clergy, and that the special mode in which their 
influence has operated in each country is the exclusion of scien- 
tific knowledge. To his whole line of argument the objection 
may be made that Mr. Buckle nowhere tells us distinctly what he 
means by civilization, and that, so far as he gives us indirect to 
understand his meaning, his conception seems very imperifect. 
He seems to imply that the great criterion of civilization is the 
decay of superstition and the acceptance of the principle of tole- 
ration. Undoubtedly this is part of civilization, if by civilization 
is meant an approach to the best state of society of which man, 
so far as we know, is capable. But it is onlyapart. Mere tole- 
ration, the mere destruction of superstition, may easily consist 
with the total destruction of all religious feeling and the total 
withdrawal of all that is highest and noblest in the emotional 
life of man. So far as we see, a French philosophe of the last 
century would answer perfectly to Mr. Buckle’s ideal of a civi- 
lized man. If so, what is the good of civilization? Why should 
any one take the trouble to dance and sing because civilization 
advances? That the philosophers of the eightcenth century 
rendered a great service to civilization, by pushing one side of it, is 
very true. But then it was only one side that they helped forward. 
The problem of civilization is not only to abate superstition and 
inculcate tolerance. It is also to preserve what is vital in reli- 
gion, and to stimulate the highest aspirations of the heart. That 
the Spanish and Scotch clergy have beer exceedingly wanting in 
any love for, or even endurance of, toleration, is quite true ; but 
it does not at all follow that they have not been contributing 
towards the development of the other side of civilization. Of the 
Spanish clergy we do not pretend to know much, but the Scotch 
clergy have fostered in Scotland a great amount of genuine, fer- 
vent, and noble religious feeling. Bhis is a most important con- 
tribution to the general advance of the Scotch nation. So an 
accession of that common sense and that extended knowledge 
which would cure the Scotch of their blind acceptance of Puritan 
dogmatism, and of their superstition about the Sabbath, would 
be a very great gain to them. But when two things are neces- 
sarily joined in order that the highest good should be realized, it 
is a great mistake to attend only to one. 


It is true that Mr. Buckle objects to the whole creed of the 
Scotch and Spanish cler, He thinks all theology and all 
theological systems a mistake; and, therefore, it might be argued 
that he ought not to be said to overlook a part of civilization 
which he condemns. That he should openly say that he thinks 
the creed of Christendom erroneous shows great courage, and we 
wish to pay a hearty tribute to his fearlessness. It is a good 
thing that we should have some open speaking in an age and 
———— there is so much of half-thinking and half-speak- 
ing. Mr. Buckle is perfectly at liberty to state his opinion that 
physical science will soon show that it can destroy all belief in 
the supernatural. But then he avows his desire fo see a pure 
religious feeling of some sort, and this suggests two remarks. 
In the first place, there ought to be far more frequent traces of a 
careful inquiry into the nature, the sources, and the possibility 
of a religious feeling apart from a religion than appear in his 
volume. He does not appear to us to have set definitely before 
him what he means by this religious feeling, and what is its rela- 
tion to the constitution of man. And in the second place, 
supposing that a religious feeling of some sort is a part of the 
ultimate and highest destiny of man, there is not the slightest 
reason for doubting that a belief in particular religious systems 
is an important and perhaps indispensable preliminary. The 


Scotch clergy may, forall that we can gather from Mr. Buckle’s 
book, have been paving the way for the expansion of that reli- 
gion, or religious feeling, which will survive the destructive 
operations of physical inquiry. They may, in short, have been 
powerfully aiding the progress of civilization. 


Mr. Buckle’s chapter on the poor, uneducated, silly Puritan 
preachers is very amusing. He collects a great variety of odd stories 
about them, and shows how ready they were toclaim a special glory 
for themselves, how their fears or their hopes gave a colouring 
of the supernatural to everything around them, and how they 
bullied and frightened their flocks. Mr. Buckle has a great 
turn for putting together a vast quantity of illustrations of a 
general proposition, and it is very curious to see what these 
preachers thought and taught. But what is the exact purpose 
of all this most elaborate exposure of the follies of the Covenant- 
ing preachers? If any one requires to have it proved to him 
that Protestants can be as tyrannical and as credulous as 
Catholics, here is abundant proof; and if any one is unaware 
that a very uneducated clergy, taken from the lower ranks of 
society, devoid of all superintendence from better-trained minds, 
and living in a time of persecution, danger, and passionate ex- 
citement, is apt to do and say many things which the sober 
judgment of the learned who live at ease cannot quite approve, 
he may glean a lesson once for all from these anecdotes of the 
Scotch clergy in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. But 
when we have got so far, what further step are we to take? 
Mr. Buckle does not appear to us to give at all a fair picture 
of the Seotch clergy, nor to throw much light on the 
general history of the ministers of the Scotch religion, nor, 
so far as appears, to show us the true state of the Scotch 
intellect at the period. The Scotch clergy would be exceedingly 
ill-appreciated and understood if they were to be judged only by 
the extravagances of their discourses and writings. They gained 
the hearts of their flocks by their fervent piety, by the earnest- 
ness of their moral indignation, by the completeness with which 
their life was hid in Heaven. The very small degree to which 
Mr. Buckle has penetrated the true character and history of such 
men may be gathered from the persistency with which he treats 
them, and all ministers of religion, as almost exclusively guided 
by a selfish wish for power, money, and aggrandizement. Every 

riest is in his eyes a bird of prey, a robber, and an intriguer. 

e gives us to understand that he is up to all the tricks of the 
knaves, and that he sees through the clergy of all sects. We 
thought that so very primitive and simple a view of the general 
character of the Christian clergy had been exclusively appro- 
priated years ago by the cheap Sunday press. Nor have we 
any very sure guarantee that the illiterate ministers of the 
days of the Covenant, driven from one post of danger to 
another, are fairly to be taken as the representatives of the 
Scotch intellect in their time. Supposing an historian a century 
hence were to judge of the intellect of England by the silliest 
tracts and sermons of our day, he would be doing very much 
what Mr. Buckle does when speaking of the most successful epoch 
of Scotch Presbyterianism. There may have been many ways 
in which the Scotch mind was working at the time, although no 
books of a high kind have come down to us; and the intellect 
of a nation may be shown very imperfectly by the casual printed 
effusions that have had the chance to be preserved. We do not 
see how we are to be certain that a Scotchman of the seven- 
teenth century would not have protested strongly against the 
intellect of his generation being Judged of by extracts from the 
sermons of the Covenanters. Every Sunday in England there 
are absurdities of the kind, and even of the magnitude, described 
by Mr. Buckle, which are shouted out by the more zealous and 
uninstructed of all creeds and sects. We should know nothing 
more about England than we do already if some painstaking 
critic were to collect five thousand instances to show that Mr. 
Spurgeon and preachers of his class were guilty of want of 
taste. 


The general conception of the work, then, appears to us to be 
one-sided, for a most important part of civilization is omitted 
altogether; while the details are often curious, they are not directed 
to any point that needs proof or serves any end. The book is also 
disfigured by the little flourishes of animosity to which we have 
referred. But it nevertheless has considerable merits, aud con- 
tains much that is very well worth attending to. Mr. Buckle 
has the art of giving readable summaries of facts, and as he is 
very careful and laborious in getting up his materials, he often 
puts before his reader a general view of portions of history which 
are interesting when presented in this way, although not attractive 
enough to form a subject of study. His account of the relations 
of the Spanish monarchy to the people, and of the struggle between 
the Scotch aristocracy and clergy, are excellent specimens of the 
amount of information which a writer who has this art can con- 
vey in a rapid and agreeable manner. Mr. Buckle also suggests 
meny new and valuable modes of regarding groups of well-known 
actors or writers. His sketch of the great Scotch authors of the 
eighteenth century, and his attempt to show that they were all 
connected together by using a deductive method in reasoning, is, 
perhaps, the best instance which this volume contains. Above 
all, Mr. Buckle’s book is pervaded by a desire to attain truth, an 
interest in great problems, and a courageous resolution to say 
what he thinks, which separate all he writes from the productions 
of ordinary minds. 
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ARMINIUS#* 


bigs is a work of some value in a literary point of view, for 
it condenses the results of a great deal of patient research. 
But 4 it is quite a curiosity. That an historian’s 
mind should be so overgrown and darkened by national preju- 
dices that %, paradox will flourish there, is nothing new in 
these days. But we never met with an instance where these 

rejudices have been so perfectly transplanted in all their strength 
into the mind of a foreigner. Mr. Thomas Smith—whose post- 
humous publication this is—was a German neither by lineage 
nor language. But an immersion in German society at Heidel- 
berg appears to have transmuted him as completely as immersion 
in Carlsbad water will transmute a stick. He is so utterly 
Teutonized that he not only thinks like a German, but writes 
English like a German. He translates the peculiar German 
compounds into a kind of dog-English, as if he had forgotten the 
real English equivalents. A massacre is a “ blood-bath ;” emi- 
gration is “ outwandering ;” primeval is represented by the 
marvellous compound “ ur-old.” He even goes so far as to inter- 
lard his English with German words, after the fashion of fine 
ladies who wish to show off their French. Instead of ‘ It takes 
so long to search the authorities,” he says, “ It takes so long to 
search the Quellen.” In the same way, instead of warriors 
appearing with their followers, Recken are always appearing with 
their Geleite ; Varus is disheartened because, when the sun rises, 
“no Morgenréthe appears ;” fighting men are always Wehr- 
men ; and traditions are always Mihrchen. This style of com- 
position is far from being graceful, and leaves the impression 
that a language of which the possessor was so proud must have 
been a very recent acquisition. But at least it effects the salutary 
object of warning readers that the author has a craze, and that 
they must not abandon themselves to his guidance whenever that 
craze is in question. 


Without such a transformation the author could hardly have 
undertaken his task. It requires to be a thorough German to 
appreciate the eg | of Arminius. There are no people 
who venerate antiquities like the Americans; there is no place 
where trees are so much admired as in Holland; and so there is 
no nation that reveres a national hero like the German. It re- 
quires an appetite stimulated by much privation to feed on such 
national glories as those of the Teutoberger-Wald. We in 
England have never shown an irrepressible enthusiasm on the 
subject of Boadicea and Caractacus, and the French do not stake 
much of their renown on the reputation of Vercingetorix. But 
the value of most things depends upon their scarcity. The poor 
man in the parable set a great value on his ewe lamb. The 
Englishman prizes his one wife a good deal more than the 
Mussulman prizes his half-dozen. And so it would be unfair to 
carp.at the honours which the Germans pay to their one national 
hero, though his form is shrouded in the gloomy distance of 
eighteen centuries, and though most of what they know of him 
is contained in the writings of an Italian who lived two hundred 
years later. The Germans are very anxious to be a great nation, 
and if their present frame of mind endures, they have all the 
materials to make them so. But no amount of wishing can undo 
the past. The combined enthusiasm of poets, historians, and 
university students will not avail to discover a national unity in 
the history of Germany, or a national hero where a national unity 
is not. The most distinguished personages in their annals have 
generally won their laurels in fighting other Germans upon 
German ground. They are national heroes in the sense in which 
Warwick was a national hero, but in no other. Arminius was 
no exception. He represented, at most, a confederacy of the 
nations lying north of the Harz, and west of the Elbe. Even 
with these he was occasionally at war; and the last great exploit 
of his life was the overthrow of Maroboduus, the greatest inde- 
pendent German prince we hear of before the era of Constantine. 


Our materials are so scanty that it is impossible to judge with 
confidence how far Arminius really achieved the position which 
modern enthusiasts in Germany claim for him. He is entitled 
to the full benefit of Tacitus’ phrase—his sole title to greatness— 
liberator haud dubie Germania. It is so far literally true that 
he did inflict on the Romans a very bloody defeat, and that after 
his time the Roman Empire in Germany did not extend its limits. 
But the slaughter of Varus was amply avenged upon the tribes 
who had taken part in it; and if no extension of the Roman 
Empire was attempted by subsequent commanders, it appears to 
have been rather because the settled policy of the Rcmin Emperors 
was opposed to any such extension than because the power of 
Rome was shortened. Anyhow, a man cannot be a liberator 
either of that which never lost its freedom, or that which never 
escaped from slavery. This consideration reduces Arminius’s 
exploits to avery narrow area. Beyond the Rhine and the 
Danube, and a line joining the two between Mainz and Ratisbon, 
the Roman power never was disturbed. On the numerous 
German tribes living beyond that boundary Arminius’ liberation 
had no effect whatever. Nor did he wrest the right bank of the 
Rhine from the Romans. On the other hand, he cannot be 
said to have liberated Maroboduus in Bavaria and Bohemia, who 
opposed him, and who was never attacked by the Romans; nor 


* Arminius. A History of the German People, and of their Legal and 
Constitutional Customs, from the Days of Julius Cesar to the Time of 
Charle: By the late Thomas Smith, Esq., F.S.A. Edited by his Son, 
London : 1861. 


the countries beyond the Elbe, where the Roman eagles never 
showed themselves. The liberation, therefore, reduces itself ver 
nearly to the basins of the Weser and the Ems. But Mr. Smith is 
not satisfied with this glory, such asit is, Arminius was not only 
a successful warrior, ae Tad contrived to entrap a Roman legate 
and massacre a Roman army—he was also a barbarian Hampden or 
Washington, who defended the rights of German yeomen against 
the preefeudal oppressions of petty German princes, and died in 
the attempt. Mr. Smith was too deepty imbued with the Teutonic 
spirit not to be able to elaborate a history out of his own in- _ 
ternal consciousness at a pinch. To his German friends, of 
course, the process and its results are perfectly satisfactory. It 
is very important to construct an ante-feudal hero just at _ 
sent. We have no doubt that in the struggle which is pending 
in the Prussian Chambers, the Lord John Russell of Germany 
will appeal to the example of Arminius as confidently and as 
untiringly as our own constitutional statesman _— to Lord 
Somers and Mr. Fox. But to those who live outside the charmed 
circle of German thought the theory has the defect of lacking 
the barest shred of historical evidence. All that history relates 
on the subject of the death of Arminius is contained in the short 
sentence of Tacitus : —“ Regnum adfectans libertatem popu- 
larium adversam habuit, petitusque armis, cum varid fortuna 
certaret, dolo propinquorum cecidit.” Out of these words to 
construct the theory that Arminius died a martyr to popular 
rights is an achievement which few of the modern school of 
historians have surpassed. 

There is a good deal more in this book besides the exploits of 
Arminius; and if it displays throughout the same unbridled 
imagination, it also shows a considerable amount of study. It 
is an attempt to supply, what certainly the English reader does 
not possess at present, an account of the confusions which accom- 

anied the break-up of the Roman Empire, written from a bar- 
Carlen point of view. But the task 1s one that must be per- 
formed by a philologist more than by an historian. With the 
exception of Jornandes, the author is compelled to rely on 
Roman authorities, and to correct them in the fashion in which 
we have already seen Tacitus corrected. He has not interro- 
gated the only witnesses who could have supplied him with any 
sort of new evidence. It is an era of the deeds of races, not of 
men. In those times of confusion the chief aim of history must 
be to trace the fate of the tribes who were jostling and struggling 
with each other in the universal movement. The prominent 
men of that day were of small stature, and their careers claim 
little attention. The great problem is the absorption and utter 
disappearance of nations which for a time played a great part, 
and the sudden appearance, as it were out of the earth, of nations 
unknown before. Our author notices it even within the con- 
fines of Germany, and when the emigration began it was still 
more remarkable :— 

Towards the middle of the third century, however, a change becomes per- 
ceptible in the relations and attitude of the German ples. Many of the 
nations which have been celebrated in the annals of the classical writers dis- 
appear silently from history; new races, new combinations and confederacies 
start into life, and the names which have achieved an imperishable notoriety 
from their connexion with the long decay, and the overthrow of, the Roman 
Empire, come forward, and still survive. On the soil whereon the Sigambri, 
Marsi, Chauci, and Cherusci had struggled to preserve a rude independence, 
Franks and Saxons lived free and formidable ; Alemanni were gathered along 
the foot of the Roman wall which connected the Danube with the Rhine, 
and had hitherto preserved inviolate the Agri decumates; while eastern 
Germany, allured by the hope of spoil, or impelled by external pressure, pre- 
cipitated itself under the collective term of Goths upon the shrinking settle- 
ments of the Dacia and the Danube. 


The Thuringians and Burgundians, familiar as they have made 
their names to modern ears, were equally unknown to Tacitus. 
But the absorption of well-known races was yet more remarkable. 
Except their name, the Franks have not left much trace of their 
existence upon Gaul. Wave after wave of Germans swept over 
the Alps into Italy. Lombards, Scyrii, Rugii, Heruli, Ostrogoths, 
Alemanni, and Vandals, followed one upon the other, and yet 
have left Italy as Italian as before. The Swabians left a dynast 
in Spain, the Alans overran Portugal, the Vandals swept throug 
the whole of the Peninsula and passed to the opposite coast ; and 
the Visigoths finally installed themselves as the permanent rulers 
of the country. And yet how little trace of all these German 
conquests is now to be found in Spain, either in language, 
manners, or religion! On the other hand, the invadirg tribes have 
in some cases utterly obliterated their predecessors. The Marco- 
manni effaced the Celtic Boii in Bavaria, the Anglo-Saxons ex- 
pelled the Celtic element from the British lowlands, and at a later 
date the Germans destroyed nearly all trace of the Wendic inhabit- 
ants of Prussia. Mr. Smith gives reasons for the conjecture that 
the number of these conquering tribes has in many cases been very 
much overrated, which would of course account for their leaving 
no mark of their lineage or tongue. But a thorough investiga- 
tion of the traces which the language of the conquerors has left 
in that of the conquered in each case, and a comparison of the 
results with the record left by history, is required to enable us 
to arrive at any satisfactory results. Some law must govern the 
impression which, in case of an immigration or a conquest, one 
nationality makes upon another ; but we seem as yet to be a very 
long way from the discovery of its terms. And yet, in these 
days, when so much depends on the definition of a nationality, 
the question has a political as well as an antiquarian interest. 
a mith’s book can scarcely claim the merit of filling up the 
voi 
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THORPE’S ANGLO-SAXON CHRONICLE.* 


Ww: are glad to have at last a complete and scholarlike 
edition of the most venerable of English historical monu- 
ments. The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle stands alone in the litera- 
ture of Europe. No other nation has a record—to a large 
extent a contemporary record—of its own early history, written 
in its own native tongue. Among the Romance nations a 
arallel was impossible in the nature of things. As their 
anguages were originally mere corruptions of Latin, Latin 
naturally remained for ages the only written speech. But no 
exact parallel can be found even among our Teutonic brethren 
of the Continent. Scandinavia has a noble literature of songs 
and Sagas. Germany has some precious fragments, showing us 
how men spoke under the Great Charles, and in days earlier 
still. More ancient still is the Gothic version of the Gospels, 
the earliest existing specimen of any Teutonic speech. But 
England alone can show, in her own ancient tongue, a consecu- 
tive history of the first seven centuries of her being. Even Old 
Greece has nothing to set against it—ancient Italy , * still less. 
It was not a flight of editorial enthusiasm, but the utterance of a 
sober truth, when Dr. Ingram said, that for a parallel to the 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle we must go back to the historical books 
of the Old Testament. The one is the record of the life of the 
English people, as the other is the record of the life of the 
Hebrew people. No other such vernacular consecutive history 
can be shown between them. If we compare our own earliest 
records with those of contemporary European nations, it might 
be carrying patriotism too far to compare our anonymous chro- 
niclers with some of the earlier historians of other lands. Even 
Beda himself, in his monastic retirement, can hardly be 
matched against statesmen like Eginhard and Nithard. But 
other historians, in Germany, in Gaul, in Italy, all wrote ina 
foreign language. In England alone can we point to records 
written a thousand years ago in our own tongue in which 
we were born. Continental writers of the same age doubtless 
often surpassed our patient scribes in political experience and 
eneral knowledge of the world; but their productions, written 
in Latin—a language familiar, indeed, to them, but still not 
native—never attain for a moment to the true life and noble 
simplicity of the Old-English chroniclers. 

The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle is throughout a strictly historical 
work. Of course the earlier portions, derived from tradition or 
from yet earlier records, are not of the same paramount autho- 
rity as the contemporary narrative in the latter part. But it is 
throughout a history, not a myth or a saga. Doubtless much of 
the early part is traditional, but it should be remembered that 
tradition is a very different thing from mythology. It isa history 
in a form very rude, imperfect, and liable to be corrupted; but 
it still is history. It at least intends, however it may fail in 
detail, to give a true narrative of events, without drawing, like 
the poet or the sagaman, on the resources of its own fancy. And 
of course it is utterly impossible to say how far either Beda or 
the Chroniclers, may have actually had earlier records before 
them. And we must not be led astray by the poetical form of 
many passages. These passages are actually much thicker on 
the ground in the contemporary portions than in those which 
might be suspected to be mythical. In the early literature of 
any people the art of prose composition is unknown. Prose serves 
for mere chronological entries; but whatever requires anything 
like eloquence—a battlepiece, a panegyric, an invective—is thrown 
into verse. The great occasion past, the author relapses into 
prose again. The one version unfavourable to Earl Godwine 
records his supposed crimes in metre. We do not distrust them 
because of their metrical form, or we should have to reject the 
battle of Brunnanburh also; we distrust them because both the 
prose and the verse of that version at that point are incompatible 
with the more probable and consistent narrative of the other 
copies. As the language advanced, prose composition ad- 
vanced; and in the last portion of the Chronicle we find several 
prose descriptions conceived in a really noble style of natural 
eloquence. 

e have mentioned the different copies or versions of the 
Chronicle. The great advantage of Mr. Thorpe’s edition over 
all that have gone before it is that we now have, for the first 
time, these several forms of the text printed side by side. It 
might perhaps be doubted whether the differences between the 
copies do not pass the limit of what can be fairly called diffe- 
rences between copies of the same work, and whether they do not 
amount to different narratives having a certain amount of matter 
incommon. But the history of the Chronicle is, in truth, only 
an extreme case of what befel so many other early histories. As 
usual, when a history was wanted for some particular monastery, 
some existing chronicle was takenas the groundwork, but additions, 
omissions, and alterations were freely made to suit the particular 
purposes for which it was wanted. The new transcriber would 
add, enlarge, or correct, upon points of special interest to his 
own monastery or his own district ; and he would sometimes, as is 
so conspicuously the case with Matthew Paris, introduce his own 

litical views into a neutral narrative, or even into one written 
in the opposite interest. Except when an author had acquired a 
distinct. celebrity under his own name, a chronicle of this sort 


* The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, according to the several Original Avtho- 
rities. Edited, with a Translation, by Benjamin Thorpe. 2 Vols, London: 
Longman and Co. 1861 


was looked on as a sort of public property, and was freely dealt 
with as each transcriber pleased. In the case of the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle, a record at once anonymous and vernacular, the ease 
of so doing and the temptation so to do was increased ten- 
fold. The Chronicle remains essentially one work, but the 
differences of the several copies far surpass anything which 
could be allowed to come under the head of “ various read- 
ings.” In some parts, as in the reigns of the Danish kings 
and of Eadward the Confessor, there are important differences in 
matters of fact. One copy is evidently, in that part, the work of 
an enemy of Karl Godwine, whose imputed crimes appear in that 
copy alone. Again, as we draw near the end, the copies gra- 
dually drop off; and the last portion of the history comes from 
a single manuscript only. And besides such differences as one 
writer being a follower of Godwine and another not, it is easy 
to see, in one or two places, a distinct difference in constitutional 
theory. In those days a King held his Crown by the union of 
hereditary right and popular election. It was essential that the 
King should be of the blood of former Kings; but it was by no 
means essential that he should be what we should look upon as 
the immediate heir of the last King. It is not to be wondered 
at that the relative importance of the two elements in a complete 
title should be differently estimated by different minds—that one 
should dwell more on the popular election—that another should 
dwell more on the royal descent. Thus we find a remarkable 
difference in the way in which the accession of Eadward the Con- 
fessor is described. The Cotton MS. (Tiber. B. 1), that 
unfavourable to Godwine, tells us Eall fole underfeng 
Eadward to cinge—swa him gecynde was.” But the Godwinist 
MSS. tell us, “ Eall fole geceas Eadward to cynge on Lundene #” 
and one—the Bodleian copy—adds the blessing, ** Healde pa hwile 
pehim God unne.” Another, again, writes both forms, ‘ Kall fole 
pa geceas Kadward and underfengon hine to kyninge eallswa him 
wel gecynde wes.” Here are three accounts -—All folk received 
Eadward as King, as was his right by birth. All folk chose 
Eadward King—hereditary right not being mentioned. And 
lastly—the truer version than either—All folk chose Eadward, 
because it was his right by birth. He was at once an hereditary 
king and an elective king, but he was not, according to our 
present law, the next heir, as children of his elder brother 
were living. Similarly, when it comes to the election of Harold, 
the anti-Godwinist writer is fully reconciled to Godwine’s son, 
but he rests Harold’s claim on the bequest of Eadward, while 
the Bodleian copy unites the bequest of Eadward and the choice 
of the people. In short, though there were no fullblown 
Filmerites in the eleventh century, Whigs and Tories had 


.already begun to show themselves. 


With all these diversities before us, there can be no sort of 
doubt that Mr. Thorpe has judged wisely in printing the, whole 
text of each of the copies, though of course a good deal of repe- 
tition is involved. It isa very great gain to have all the different 
versions open before us together, placed clearly side by side, as 
they are during the greater part of Mr. Thorpe’s edition. Here 
and there, however, the overlapping of the different texts, the 
narrative being often so much longer in one than in another, 

roduces a littlke—we suppose unavoidable—confusion. The trans- 
ation strikes us as less clearly arranged than the text; and its 
use is a little diminished by its forming a separate volume, the 
necessary result, however, of the great merit of the edition. It 
would have been impossible, in a book of this size, to have made 
so many columns as would have been needed to introduce the 
translations alongside of the texts. We are very glad, also, 
that Mr. Thorpe has printed the text in common Roman 
characters. There is no possible reason why we should print an 
Oid-English book in the handwriting of the time, any more 
than why we should print an Elizabethan book in the yet more 
unintelligible handwriting of that time. To all but the most 
finished scholars, it is a great help in reading the text to have it 
printed in the ordinary type, and the practice has an advantage 
of another kind. As long as “Saxon” books are printed in 
“Saxon” letters, a certain support is given to the vulgar notion 
of the ‘“‘ Saxon” people and language being something distinct 
from the “ English,” which is just what every Englishman who 
knows the history of his country should do his best to overthrow. 

To Mr. Thorpe, in short, we feel in every way grateful for this 
edition, but we cannot help seeing that it gives a perfect reducti 
ad absurdum of the general system of editing ollowed in this 
series. This, of course, is no fault of Mr. Thorpe’s, who edits in 
the way that he is bid. But, of all books in the world, the 
Chronicle is the least suited to the Master of the Rolls’ plan of 
along preface and no notes. It wants notes—short, terse foot- 
notes—at every step, and it does not want a long preface. Mr. 
Thorpe, too, is an excellent editor, thoroughly versed in the whole 
literature of his subject; but, as men’s gifts are varied, it is no 
disrespect to him to say that he has not the gift of the gab in the 
same measure as some of the Master’s other editors, good and 
bad. Mr. Shirley has given a valuable and interesting preface 
toa book which nobody but himself is likely to read through. 
Therefore we do not care about notes or no notes; we read the 
preface just as if it had been one of the Ozford Essays, and do 
not trouble ourselves with the text. Mr. Thorpe is set to edit 
book of which we reverence every letter—a book which needs 

illustration at every step, and which he is thoroughly competent 
to illustrate. But he is forbidden to do what he is able to do, 
and what his subject requires—he is commanded to do what he 
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is not able to do, and what his subject does not require. A 
preface which should stand in the same relation to the Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle in which the other prefaces stand to the works 
to which they are prefixed, would be simply impossible. Wick- 
liffe or Giraldus or the Franciscan Order, can be sufficiently 
dealt with in a moderate space. But an analogous preface to 
the Chronicle would require folios—it would simply be the whole 
history and archeology of England up to the year 1154. Mr. 
Thorpe of course has had too much sense to attempt anything 
of the kind. No man could write such a preface as that, and, as 
we have said, we do not think that Mr. Thorpe’s genius lies in 
preface-writing at all. We have no doubt that Mr. Thorpe’s 
reface seems meagre by the side of several others in the series ; 
but we do not in the least blame Mr. Thorpe for that—we only 
sigh for the notes which he could have given us and might not. 
The upshot of all this is that, even with Mr. Thorpe’s edition 
before us, we still ask, what has become of Mr. Earle’s, which 
was talked of long before the Master of the Rolls’ series began? 
It is no disparagement to Mr. Thorpe to say that there still is 
much left for Mr. Earle to do. Both are admirable scholars; 
but Mr. Thorpe has been working in chains—Mr. Earle, if he 
carries out his plan, will work freely. And, after all, the Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle is an Oxford possession; the Lords Commis- 
sioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury are little better than inter- 
lopers in dealing with it. The one manuscript which contains 
the whole history, from the Britons and Picts to Henry IL, is 
in the Bodleian Library; and the only perfect editions of the 
whole text were the productions of oulines Oxford scholars. 
The works of Bishop Gibson and Dr. Ingram deserved well of 
their several generations. The edition in the /onumenta Historica 
Britannica doubtless surpasses both in many respects, but it is 
eut short at 1066. r. Thorpe, if left to himself, could 
have supplied what was wanting, but the stringent rules of 
his commission have not allowed him. Let us hope that the 
honour of giving a fu!l and final edition of this most precious 
record, in a form at ence suited to the present state of Teutonic 
scholarship and unhampered by utterly inapplicable restrictions, 
is reserved for its natural birthplace in the Oxford University 
Press, and for the editorship, than which none can be more com- 
petent, of the late Rawlinsonian Professor. 


A CLERICAL JOE MILLER.* 


OKING upon the clergy, and joking, if not upon, yet about 
serious things, has always been a popular and ready 
amusement. There is not only something congenial to the 
natural love of mischief in wit against parsons and parsondom, 
but it is a tolerably safe investment in peace: Even a 
prudent and timorous jokester can flesh his maiden wit on a 
curate. Few facetie are so easy or so well understood as 
those connected with reminiscences of the Ten Commandments 
and the Bible; and a smart saying about the dulness of 
preaching, or a pun on the Epistle of the day, rarely passes 
without some appreciating sympathy. But there is another 
charm in anti- or peri-clerical jokes. They usually just flutter 
about the regions of the profane. To be lively on religious 
things, and yet not decidedly blasphemous, requires judgment 
and displays skill in a professed wit. As in other double entendres, 
there is a sort of delicate indelicacy and refinement in impropriety 
which can suggest naughty things and not say them. The 
boundary-line Cao permissible and profane joking is so hazy 
and ill-defined, that even considerable humorists select this par- 
ticular subject-matter of the humorous as the one best calculated 
to show off their powers. This little smack of sin and suspicious 
flavour of the forbidden in the semi-profane joke must have been 
one of its chief recommendations to Swift. e cannot say that 
we are disposed to rank the little book, A Voice from a Mask, 
with any of the distinguished productions of professed wits. It 
is merely a collection of laughable stories about the Church 
and churchmen. It slightly recals the stock jests of the 
Epistole Obscurorum Virorum of the Reformation time, and the 
ood stories about the monks which Reuchlin and Erasmus 
elighted in; but it is, on the whole, rather a transcript of the 
ssip and anecdotage which it is possible may be prattled after 
Tent at the ruri-decanal meeting, when the clerical convives 
unbutton their waistcoats and their budget of small-talk by way 
of relief from the exhausting and serious discussion upon Church- 
rates and Oxford heresies which occupied them before the modest 
symposium. Unless we are mistaken, we have met with most of 
ese good things—to characterize them perhaps at their highest 
—before. Perhaps it is that clerical jokes are like the heroic 
eyclus of antiquity—they have a tendency to reappear. The old 
stock stories travel down from the common room to the vicarage 
dinner-table, and are carried back to the University again, to 
eddy round in a perennial circle through fellowship, curacy, 
rectory, and deanery, till at last, as in this case, they get flung 
up high and dry on the strand of print. We can recal some 
previous publications of which we are slightly reminded by the 
resent volume. A profane parson called Hickeringill, in the 
t century, put together all sorts of scandals and old jests 
about the clergy; and in the Northern communion, an enemy 
has collected the choicer and wickeder tales about the sons 
of John Knox, under the title, Scotch Presbyterian Eloquence 


* A Voice from a Mask. By Domino. London: Walker and Co, 1861, 


Displayed; while for illustrations of the jokes and scandals 
connected with Puritanism and Dissent, Bishop Lavington’s 
Works, Lackingtone’s Autobiography, and English Presby- 
terian Eloquence are remembered by those whose reading is 
in this direction. 

The thread of narrative employed by the present collector is 
of the flimsiest. It affects to be the autobiographical narrative 
of a curate who remained a curate “ for upwards of forty years,” 
and who, “ possessed of a little store sufficient for the necessities 
of an aged and expelled man, betook himself to an out-of-the-way 
corner, where he hopes to end his days.” An ideal curate of 
this kind, always unemployed, and always ready to get employ- 
ment in town or-country, is a useful vehicle for all sorts of 
stories, of which, if he is not the hero, he may be the auditor or 
spectator. Nothing can be more miscellaneous than the contents 
of a volume constructed on such a scheme, or Jess artificial than 
its texture. To begin at the beginning of clerical life, here is a 
story about an ordination examination :— 

Of this Bishop the following story is told:—His Lordship was examining 
a candidate for Holy Orders, who was more deficient in theology than in 
brains. Among other questions the Bishop asked him, “If = were in 
ee with persons who —— the doctrine of the Holy Trinity, how 
would you defend it?” “My Lord, I feel hurt by your supposing that I 
keep such company.” “If, however, you were accidentally to End yourself in 
the company of Unitarians, and they were to attack you, what course would 
you pursue?” “Can you doubt, my Lord, what I should do? I should, of 
course, leave the room instantly.” 

The story is paralleled by the Oxford anecdote of the under- 
graduate who, under similar circumstances in his Divinity exa- 
mination, on being asked which were the greater prophets and 
which were the less, replied, that “he could not venture to draw 
invidious distinctions.” Speaking of ordination examinations, we 
can quite believe that some sixty years ago they were not very 
formidable affairs. A story is current of the examination for 
orders of one who has since attained a high place in the 
hierarchy, to whom two questions were put. One was to “recon- 
cile the genealogies in the Gospels of St. Matthew and St. Luke,” 
a task which the expectant deacon, like many actual priests, could 
not achieve. The other was, ‘‘ Young man, have you read the 
Quinquarticular Controversy?” “No, my Lord.” “Then I should 
recommend you todoso.” The candidate passed, and in the long 
run attained and adorned a mitre. 

Here is a story which brings the argument on final causes to 
what Sir Thomas Browne used to call an Oaltitudo, or which 
others might style a bathos :— 

I dare say you remember, sir, the violent storms of the spring of 1833. I 
have heard there were more elms blown down than was ever before known, 
and in the autumn of that year we had the cholera. Now, coffins you know 
are made of elm: these trees, therefore, were doubtless blown down on pur- 

to supply the extra number of coffins which Providence foresaw would 
required before the year ended. 

We are not sure that the modern practice of evening services 
is altogether worthy of commendation. It has, however, its ad- 
vantages. It expelled the practice—all but universal some forty 
or fifty years ago in respectable families—of reading a sermon on 
Sunday evening after tea. One of its consequences is told thus :— 

In the absence of the master of the family an old naval captain offered to 
read the next Blair’s sermon to the household. After many blunders the 
gallant chaplain came to the sentence—* A perfect character is not to be met 
with in this world: it is a chimera.” He read boldly up to the last word, at 
which, however, he shied; on charging it the second time he cleared the dif- 
ficulty—“ A perfect character is not to be met in this world: it is a chere 
amte. 

The following story ought to have been credited to the late 
Bishop of London’s repertoire, which was remarkably full in 
this class of ana :— 

In reading the chapter of Daniel which narrates the dedication of Nebu- 
chadnezzar’s image, the narrator repeats the names of the great officers of 
the kingdom and the various musical instruments used on the occasion. A 
short-winded nm in the diocese of London, after the first enumeration, 


— this formula—‘“same gentlemen of the court, and band as 
fore.” 


We are afraid that the following can scarcely escape the 
charge of profanity. Here, as before, we condense our author's 
loquacious style :— 

A village curate had at last got an old woman to go to church on Good 


Friday. On his way home he overtook her, and after expressing his plea- 
sure at the success of his exhortations, he spoke to her of the awful event 


just commemorated in church. On taking leave she inquired how long ago 


it was since that cruel piece of business “ Nearly two thousand 
years ago.” “Two thousand years ago!” she exclaimed, with a brightening 
countenance, “then let’s hope it’s not true.” 
These little disappointments have their use in checking the 
self-gratulation of a poor parson; but it is not often that his 
sympathies are so shocked as in the case when, condoling with 
a rich lady on her involuntary absence from church, she replied 
—“I don’t miss my church so much as you may suppose; for 
I make Betsy sit at the window as soon as the bells begin to 
chime, and she tells me who are going to church, and whether 
they have got on anything new.” 
ere is the perfection of treacle and brimstone, in the preacher 

who, after “a warm description of the glories of heaven, sud- 
denly exclaimed, ‘ Now, my brethren, iet us take off the lid of 
the bottomless cauldron and see what is going on in hell.’” 
Unless we are mistaken, we have seen the next story before :— 

A very pious spinster went to visit a friend in a country town, and on the 
Sunday F mecca went to church alone, and was shown into a large square 
pew, in which half-a-dozen females were seated. The prayers were drawing 
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to a conclusion, when the officiating ministers deviated from the afternoon 
service into another, with which the good lady was unacquainted. This was 
a novelty to Miss P., who was an attendant at a fashionable chapel in London. 
When this interpolated service began, the occupants of Miss P.’s pew stood 
up, and she followed the example. By paying great attention to the prayers, 
the poor lady found out that it was a thanksgiving for safe deliverance from 
the great pain and peril of childbirth. She rose from her knees in a very 
— state, which was not lessened by the clerk’s crying, “ Have you a 
ild to be christened, ma’am ?” On entering her friend’s drawing-room, she 
looked so terrified and excited that Mrs. M. exclaimed, “ My dear Charlotte, 
what has happened to you? Have you been robbed or insulted?” “ Worse— 
worse—much worse,” h ically sobbed the poor old maid, “I’ve been 
churched !” 
We take the following | uotation on faith; for though we have 
been “in the Bodleian Library” we never met. with “ the Life of 
Joseph in verse,” though we have seen the Acts of the Apostles 
done into metre by Tye, as well as the Greek Liturgies versified 
by Sir George Wheeler. Our author extracts from this “ Life of 
oseph” the metrical version of the passage in Genesis—‘‘ Joseph 
said to the ruler of his house, Bring these men home, and slay, 
and make ready; for these men shall dine with me at noon,” 
this paraphrase— 
Then Joseph to his steward thus did say— 
“These gentlemen shall dine with me to-day.” 


From the parson to the clerk the transition is easy. Here is a 
good story, none the worse for being old :— 

A Rector, desirous of being on terms with the Squire, never began the 
service till his worship was seated. On one occasion, by inadvertence, he be- 
gan to read before the great man appeared—*“ When the wicked man,” &c., 
upon which the clerk, surprised at this breach of good manners, jumped up 
and bawled out, “ Please, sir, he’s not come in yet.’ 

From these specimens of the sort of story current in the 
clerical world, it will be seen that they are of a mild and innocuous 
kind of wit—not very fierce and flaming, but with a gentle, good- 
humoured glow of quiet and decorous fun, always professional 
and somewhat shoppy, suitable to the circle in which they are 
current. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


bs is refreshing to turn away from the contemplation of men 
like M. Mirés, President Troplong, and Count de Morny 
to the study of those exceptional characters which, in revolu- 
tionary seasons, have — alive the traditions of honour. integrity, 
and true patriotism. fe no longer meet, as habitual actors in 
the drama of life, a Royer-Collard or a Molé. The greater the 
reason, therefore, for treasuring up all that can be learned about 
such personages, and for examining closely what statesmen and 
politicians were at a time when the sense of moral dignity 
was still alive in many a breast. Several biographical memoirs 
of M. Royer-Collard already exist—two, at least, of unequal 
merit have been published ; but the volumes we are now noticing 
differ materially from those monographs, inasmuch as they con- 
sist poe wp of M. Collard’s speeches, chronologically arranged, 
and merely connected together by a few necessary paragraphs. 
M. de Barante has not entertained the design of writing a life of 
his friend. He has just extracted from the columns of the Moni- 
teur and the Proces Verbaua of the Chamber of Deputies the 
numerous parliamentary discourses which were buried there; he 
has explained concisely the causes from which they arose, and 
the results they brought about ; and he offers these two volumes* 
as materials for future historians—for M. Villemain, more 
especially—whose Tribune Moderne cannot be pronounced 
complete unless it includes the biography of M. Royer-Collard. 
In the dealings of everyday life it is perhaps more agree- 
able to have to do with men who are not too angular— 
who are ready to chime in with what you say, and even 
to find, in support of what you say, arguments which had 
escaped your own attention. Of such there are plenty at 
the present time; and the universal tendency of contem- 
porary France has been amusingly ridiculed in the popular 
song where the gendarme Pandore, to every remark of his 
commanding officer, answers, ‘ Brigadier, vous avez raison.” 
Kut such phantoms of men soon become insufferable, and 
you almost long to find yourself flatly contradicted by wa 

of relief. M. Royer-Collard was of quité another mould. 
He was the embodiment of independence. He hated “ clothes- 
worship ” as intensely as Pascal or Mr. Carlyle himself; and 
we are told that, when the Abbé de Montesquiou offered him, 
in the name of the King, the title of Count, the overture was 
most ungraciously received. The study of such antique cha- 
racters is an interesting one, at all events; and even if it 
were not from nobler motives, we should analyse them as 
naturalists do the gigantic remains of antediluvian Plesiosauri. 
Let, therefore, the reader who is anxious for strong, whole- 
food turn to the Vie Politique de M. Royer- 

lard, 

Let him, also, peruse the excellent article written by M. de 
Pontmartin, in the new volume he has just published, under 
the title, Semaines Littéraires.t Within the compass of a few 
pages, we have here one of the best appreciations of the old 

ansenist philosopher, the chief of the Doctrinaires, the 
French exponent of Dugald-Stewart, Reid, and the other 


* La Vie Politique de M. Royer-Collard, Par M.de Barante. Paris: 
Didier. London: Jeffs. 

+ Les Somaines Littéraires. Par A. De Pontmartin, Paris: Michel 
Lévy. London: Jeffs, 


Scotch metaphysicians. M. Armand de Pontmartin has, like 
many of his confréres, gathered together from time to time, 
in smal], unpret:nding duodecimos, his contributions to the 
eriodical feuilleton or the more solemn review. He, too, can 
ast of his Cuuseries extending over as wide a range as those 
of M. Sainte-Beuve, and treating of every subject, human and 
divine, from the sermons of Father de Ravignan to M. Eugéne 
Scribe’s vaudeville. M. de Pontmartin, however, is decidedly 
superior to the historian of Port Royal, inasmuch as he 
possesses that strong moral perception of which the latter 
writer must be pronounced to be wofully destitute. One 
of the best articles in the Semaines Littéraires is the one relating 
to M. Sainte-Beuve'’s Lectures on Chateaubriand, and certainly 
never was so complete, so deserved a castigation inflicted upon a 
literary offender. We think, and we some time ago had occa- 
sion to say, that Chateaubriand was much overrated, but 
still it was unworthy of M. Sainte-Beuve to be so bitter in his 
critique of an author whom he had formerly exalted in the most 
extravagant manner. If we compare the Causeries du Lundi with 
the Critiques et Portraits of the same writer, we see that the fear 
of being duped, or of passing for a dupe, is the ruling idea in M. 
Sainte-Beuve’s mind. Accordingly, the more eulogistic he has 
been in his original appreciations of his contemporaries, the more 
anxious he is now to recant. 

Abundant proofs of this failing are afforded by the four- 
teenth volume of the Causeries du Lundi,* which illustrates, 
besides, that versatility of talent noticed above, arising from 
the total absence of moral perception. M. Sainte-Beuve is 
the paradoxical fountain from which sweet and bitter waters 
flow alternately. He has a word of praise for Fanny, and ong 
for M. Schérer; he speaks of Agnés Arnauld as if he under- 
stood all the secrets of Divine things; and he discusses the works 
of M. Dumas fils as if he was acquainted with the choicest 
salons of the Quartier Bréda. Few critics possess the gift of 
identifying themselves with the subjects they treat to the same 
extent as M. Sainte-Beuve, but it is a gift which we would not 
accept in exchange for the less brilliant, perhaps, but more 
sterling, qualities of M. de Pontmartin. 

Besides collecting his Cauwseries and completing his Port 
Royal, the author of Volupté is now reprinting a revised and 
much enlarged edition of his poems. When the Romantic 
movement took place about the year 1829, a small volume, 

ublished under the pseudonymous designation of Joseph 
os preety attracted considerable attention. It professed to 
contain the posthumous works of a young medical student, 
and included, in addition to a long biographical fragment, 
a variety of lyrics, in which one could notice an extraordi- 
nary mixture of descriptions & la Yom Little, and of those 

loomy strains rendered fashionable by M. de Chateaubriand. 
The name of M. Sainte-Beuve was soon connected with this 
singular recuei/, and after the first edition was exhausted, J. oy 
Delorme disappeared from the title-page to make room for the 
real Simon Pure. It seems that the poet had not at once given 
to the public all his juvenilia; for in the collection which he now 
sends forth to the world,t a great many new pieces have been 
added, and as similar modifications are announced for the Conso- 
lations and the Pensées d’ Aoiit, we shall soon find ourselves in 
possession of documents enough to justify us in examining once 
more M. Sainte-Beuve as a poet. All that we can say, meanwhile, 
is that the volume just issued has been prepared with much 
care, and amongst the lyrics added for the first time in this 
edition there are several remarkable pieces. 

Like M. Sainte-Beuve, the author of the Questions d’ Art et de 
Moralet is both a poet and a critic. In his poetry the reli- 
gious element predominates, and his essays and disquisitions are 
always written with reference to those higher notions of morality 
which are too often forgotten by critics. M. Victor de Laprade 
is Professor of Literature at the Faculté d:e Lettres of Lyons, and 
the work he presents us with consists chiefly of lectures delivered 
by him in that city. A great many subjects are discussed in this 
volume. The writings of Ballanche, the differences between prose 
and poetry, the crusade against classical studies, the intellectual 
tendencies of the eighteenth century in France, the unity of art 
—such are a few of the to; ics handled by M. de Laprade, and 
as far as variety goes we hove reason to be perfectly satisfied. 
But the utmost variety is quite compatible with decided unity of 
purpose, and it is in this that the real merit of a serious thinker 
consists. M. Victor de Laprade has adopted for his touch- 
stone the idea of genius, of spontaneousness, of originality, 
and it is from that standpoint that he examines both our own 
age and those which have preeeded it. If we consider modern 
science, modern polities, modern literature, or modern society, 
says M. de Laprade, we cannot help being struck by the ever 
growing encroachments of machinism. Both doctrines and 
events go to establish as an axiom that the fact is superior to the 

rinciple, the organs of the body to the will, our wants to our 

uties, brute force to justice and truth, the mob to the intelligent 
classes, and, finally, fatalism to moral liberty. This position 
constitutes the groundwork of the Questions de Morale. 

M. Capefigue, the Varillas of the nineteenth century, has a 


* Causeries du Lundi. Vol. XIV. Par C. A. Sainte-Beuve, Paris: 
Garnier. London: Jeffs. 
+ Poésies de Joseph Delorme. Par C, A. Sainte-Beuve. Paris: Poulet 


Tr. London: Jeffs. x Par V. de 
ti @Art et de le, i idier. 
tT ‘ora Laprade, Paris: Didier. 
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ea method of interpreting history, and no one can den 
im the merit of originality. He has undertaken the difficult 
task of furbishing up doubtful reputations, of whitewashing 
scamps, and of pleading on behalf of roguedom in general. 
There is certainly a great deal of boldness in his way of dealing 
with his heroes, and, the better to astound us, his new series, Les 
Cardinaur Ministres, opens with a biography of the worst 
amongst the whole lot—Cardinal Dubois.* i fter this we must 
be prepared for anything. One would have supposed that the 
evidence of contemporary memoirs, and the researches of other 
writers, such as Saint-Simon and M. Michelet, were thoroughly 
conclusive against the Duke d’Orleans’ Prime Minister. Saint- 
Simon’s memoirs, however, are pronounced to be des mémoires 
vulgaires, and M. Michelet writes des histoires de convention & 
Tusage de tous. The ingenuity with which M. Capefigue tries 
to make out a case in favour of Cardinal Dubois is so curious 
thet it is sure to render his volume popular. He gets through 
stom wg by the help of two devices. In the first place, he reasons 

rom the supposition that success is everything, and because 
Dubois promoted the English alliance, and defeated Cellamare’s 
conspiracy, therefore he is a fine character. The second expedient 
of M. Capefigue consists in softening down the plain meaning of 
epitbets, and in employing the most extraordinary euphemisms 
we ever heard of. e do not know what the subsequent in- 
stalments of the Cardinaux Ministres will bring to us; bnt the 
introductory volume is a mere piece of special pleading, without 
any historical worth whatever. 

The title of M. Léouzon le Duc’s new work—Les Cowronnes 
Sanglantest—is a very taking one. The work itself, however, 
is so good that it did not require the recommendations of an ex- 
citing label. Yet it was scarcely possible to designate other- 
wise so tragical a history as that of Gastorm IIT. of Sweden ; 
and if M. Léouzon le Duc carries out his plan, we shall have 
a series of gloomy volumes, for which a binding in black 
morocco, with a skull and cross-bones on the side, will be the 
only appropriate vestment. We need scarcely point out here 
the interest which the life of Gustavus III. has for French 
readers. The King of Sweden was one of the most active 
promoters of the European coalition against the Revolution of 
1789. He was in constant correspondence with the émigrés, 
with Louis XVI., and Marie Antoinette; and the Queen of 
France even acknowledged his zeal on her behalf by the present 
of a magnificent sword. A long residence in Sweden has 
enabled M. Léouzon le Duc to consult all the documents which 
could throw any light upon the subject of his biography. The 
State Papers, the memoirs of Munck, Hamilton, and Albedyhil, 
the great work of Bergman, have supplied him with many valuable 
paruculars; and he has also been allowed to transcribe the 
entire diplomatic correspondence of Baron de Staél, who was 
Ambassador at Paris between the years 1784 and 1792. As for 
the idea which has guided the author in the composition of his 
work, we find it thus expressed in the preface :— 

Whilst we witness the violent death of so many sovereigns ares | 
hurled from their thrones, we shall see what amount of moral blindness, of 
folly, and of wicked is implied in these words—political murder; we shall 
see likewise that such crimes have never realized the end for which they were 

trated, but have always either gone too far or fallen short of their aim. 

id not the dagger of Brutus hasten on the excesses of Roman despotism ? 


The fourth volume of M. Dupin’s Memoirst reminds us in a 
forcible manner of the principle stated by M. Léouzon le Duc 
from the evidence of history, viz., that political misdeeds very 
seldom profit those who perpetrate them. When we read that 
thrilling chapter in which the Procureur Général de la Cour de 
Cassation describes the Revolution of 1848, the visit paid by the 
Duchess of Orleans to the Chamber of Deputies, on the morning 
of February 24, and the scene which followed, it is impossible 
not to put to oneself the question—What has that catastrophe 
produced for those who immediately were brought to power in 
consequence of it? Where are M. de Lamartine, M. Marie, M. 
Crémieux, M. Ledru Rollin? ‘“ Ow sont,” as old Villon said, 
“ot sont les neiges dantan?” This concluding volume is by far 
the most interesting of the whole work, and the particulars it 
contains on the establishment of the second Republic are so 
graphic, and so new, that we are not astonished at hearing that 

e last chapter has been reprinted in a separate form. It seems 
quite evident that if the President of the Chamber of Deputies 
had displayed more energy than M. Sauzet, and if Marshal 
Bugeaud had been allowed the uncontrolled direction of the 
military operations, M. Odilon-Barrot’s Cabinet would certainly 
have established itself, and Paves the Republic from being 
shuffled in by the historian of the Girondists. ‘‘ Unfortunately,” 
says M. Dupin, “ circumstances are often stronger than men, and 
it is not every chairman of a legislative Chamber that ‘can be a 
Boissy d’Anglas.” 

The youngest of Napoleon’s brothers is only roger: dead, 
and already an industrious editor has started up to publish his 
memoirs, his correspondence, and to connect by a clear and in- 
teresting narrative the immense mass of official documents left 
by the ex-King of Westphalia.§ Thus it is that every day fresh 


* Les Cardinaux Ministres: 1. Le Cardinal Dubois. Par M. Capefigue. 
Paris: Amyot. London: Jeffs. 
+ Les Couronnes Sanglantes, Gustave ITT., Roi de Suede. Par L. 
Léouzon le Duc. Paris: Amyot. London: Jeffs. 
Mémoires de M. Dupin. Vol. iv. Paris: Plon. London: Jeffs. 
Mémoires et Correspondance du Roi Jeréme et de la Reine Catherine. 
Vol. i, Paris: Dentu. London: Jefis. 


materials are produced which will enable, at no long distance,some 
duly qualified writer to give usa true account of the first French 
Empire. The collection of the Bonaparte memoirs is becoming 
complete, and we shall soon be in ssion of all except those 
secret papers which only come to light when the rough hand 
of revolution, prying into reserved archives and record-offices, 
drags out the scandal of dynasties gone by. The first volume 
of King Jerome's Memoirs brings us to the conclusion of the 
naval campaign of 1806, and includes, therefore, all the history 
of the famous Patterson question. The first chapter contains a few 
characteristic anecdotes respecting the earlier days of the future 
King of Westphalia, who ap to have always been a par- 
ticular favourite of his more illustrious brother. 

Politics are at present so thoroughly the order of the dey, 
that they mix themselves up with the books and subjects 
least susceptible, as we might think, of being affected by them. 
When we see even Corneille dragged in to illustrate the new- 
fangled theory of Cesarism,* we are inclined to exclaim, 
“Que diable allait-il faire dans cette galére?” The best of 
it is, that M. Ernest Desjardins, as if he was conscious 
of the blunder he has committed, takes the greatest pains 
to persuade his readers that he means no political allusion, 
that his purpose is not in the slightest degree to draw 
the panegyric of the French Empire—in a word, that he dis- 
cusses literature, and nothing else. In Molitre’s Misanthrope 
there is an amusing scene where Alceste, consulted by Oronte 
respecting the merit of a sonnet, criticises indirectly the wretched 
composition, at the same time saying to the anxious author— 
“ Mind, I do not say that your sonnet is good for nothing ; but 
I maintain that a sonnet, if it is worth reading, should be,” 
&e. &c. Exactly in the same manner, whilst perusing M. Des- 
jardins’ concluding chapter, we fancy ourselves, at every para- 
graph. assailing him with the question, “ You evidently believe 
that Cesarism is the only proper Government for France?” 
Whereupon the author cautiously answers, “ I say no such thing ; 
but I maintain that, at the time of Augustus Cesar, the Empire 
had become a matter of necessity, and, under similar circum- 
stances,” &c. &c. We have no hesitation, however, in acknow- 
ledging that M. Desjardins gives in his volume a very 
interesting and very suggestive historical commentary on Cor- 
neille’s Roman tragedies. His travels in Italy, his intercourse with 
a great many savants of that country, and the share he has taken 
in the publication of Borghesi’s works, have familiarized him, to 
a considerable extent, with the history of Roman institutions, 
and placed him in a position to illustrate from that peculiar 
point of view the dramatic writings of the author of Cinna. 


M. Ernest Bersot is a critic of the Liberal school, and his 
terse, pungent feuilletons have already been much remarked in 
the Jowrnal des Débats. Like the late Hippolyte Rigault, of 
whose style he often reminds us, he lashes unsparingly the great 
French shams of the present day, and he deals impartial justice 
to those mistaken writers who, out of opposition to the Imperial 
Government, run into the excesses either of religious zeal or of 
unbelieving fanaticism. The volume entitled Littérature et 
Morale,+ containing a selection of M. Bersot’s articles, begins 
with a careful appreciation of Voltaire. M. Bersot justly says 
that the only part worthy of a philosopher is to speak of 
Voltaire without the enthusiasm on the one hand, or the 
spirit of anger on the other, which his name generally sum- 
mons up. Let us add, that he has fulfilled his own pro- 
gramme remarkably well, and the consciousness of his im- 


of our own time, who see nothing but a return to medieval 
superstitions as the means of saving society from sinking in the 
slough of materialism. It is hardly necessary to ask M. Bersot’s 
opinion of M. Louis Veuillot, M. Granier de Cassagnac, Father 
entura, and other sophists ejusdem faring. Our author, in one of 
his essays, illustrates amusingly the fanaticism which still prevails 
in some parts of Italy. As you travel from Paris southwards, 
he says, everything becomes more and more exaggerated. The 
language itself increases in violence, and if you go as far as 
Sicily (Father Ventura’s native place), you find the merest trifles 
put under the superlative form. Thus a Parisian would probably 
say, “It is not proved that Protestantism and regicide are iden- 
tical.” In a more southern latitude, this proposition is thus 
expressed :—‘‘ Would it not be possible to prove that Protestantism 
and regicide are identical?” whilst a Sicilian—Father Ventura, 
for instance—comes forward and exclaims, “It is evident that 
Protestantism and regicide are identical.” The volume we are 
now noticing abounds in those epigrammatic, witty, brilliant 
raphs which form so essential a part of the feus/letoniste's 
idiosyncrasy ; but its merit is not confined to such | Prey and 
a little attention will show that M. Bersot has in him the stuff 
of a true philosopher and an excellent writer. 


* Le Grand Corneille Historien Par E. Desjardins. Paris: Didier. 
+ Littérature et Morale. Par Ernest Bersot. Paris: Charpentier, 
London: Jeffs, 


Norice.—The publication of the “Satuzgpay Revisw” takes 
place on Saturday mornings, in time for the early trains, 
and copies may be obtained in the Country, through any 


News-Agent, on the day of publication. 


partiality renders him more bold in denouncing the reactionists 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MBs. . ANDERSON’S ANNUAL GRAND MORNING 


ERT will place at JAMES’S HALL, Monday, June 17th, Madile. 
sSiguor Giutini, Madlie. Artot, Madile, Lascelles, Miss ‘Augusta 
Thomson, 8 Si anor D Delle Sed Sedi, Signor Dalle’Aste, will have the honour of appearing. The 


Stalls, 21s. each ; Tickete, 10s, ¢. » 78, and 2s, 6d., to he obtained at Mrs. Anderson's 
residence, 34, Nottingham-place, W.” and at the Hail, and principal Music-seilers. 


ME. CHAS. HALLE’ S BEETHOVEN RECITALS.— 
The NEXT CONCERT will take place on Friday, June 7th, at ST. JAMES’S HALL, 
me:—Sonata, Op. 27, Nos.1 and 2; Sonata Pastoral, Op. 28, and ‘eammaiin Op. 29, 
Miss Banks will sing two songs. Mr. HaRoLp Tuomas 
Stalls, 10s. 6d.; Balco A 8s. Ticket: Co.’s, 50, New Bond- 
street ; Cramer and Go.’s, 21. apdatthe dale 


Musical UNION, Tuesday, June 4th, at Half-past Three. 

4 JAMES’S-HALL. Quartet & D (brilliant), Haydn; ; Kreutzer Sonata, Piano 

and V Beetho' Quar Op, n D, Mendelssohn ; Pianoforte Solos, and 

szt; (f ime this Season), Ries, Webb, and Piatti. Pianist—N, 

binstein (first time in Englan 

Tickets, Half-a-Guinea each to be had at Cramer’s, Cha’ 8, Ollivier’s, and 

Ashdown and Parry’s, at the Institute, 18, Hanover-square, ” papi ¢ 
J. ELLA, Director, 


and RUBINSTEIN at the MONDAY 


POPU ST. JAMES’S HALL, on Mond: Evening, Jape on 
wi 


frst gppearan hese concerts this season) ; Violoncello, Signor Piatti; Vocalist, 
Sofa Stalls, Baleony, 8s. ; Unreserved Seats, 1s. ; LA Chappell and Co.'s, 50, New 
Bond-street ; and Hammond's, Regent-street; Keith, Prowse, and 


and © 
Co.'s, 43, Cheapside, “and at the Hall, 28, Piccadilly 


Mr. C. Henry, Mr. Weiss. The “Band will be in ev of 
usical Society of London. Conductor, 
Mr, ALFRED MELLON. The Chorus, selected from the Principal Choral Societies of the 
popes, ws be — and effective. Organist, Mr. HENRY SMART. To commence 
precise! 

ic cm Stalls Row of Baloony 10s, 6d. ; Tickets, to admit 
ree, 258.; Area and Balec Seats under West Balcony, 2s. 6d.; Gallery, One 
Shilling. Tickets may be had the ‘principal Music London and the Suburbs, 

and at Mr. AUSTIN’s Ticket Office, St. James’s Hall, Piccaa yy 
Music of “Gideon” is published by Mr. G. RopwELt, 8, Rathbone- 
ay be had, prt ice 5s., on application to Mr. RopwWELL, or to Mr. AUSTIN, 

Mieket 0 Vitice. "James's H 


HER MAJESTY’S CONCERT-ROOM, ATTACHED TO HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 
THE ORIGINAL 


CHRISTY’ S MINSTRELS Every Evening at Eight o'clock, 
and a GRAND MORNING PERFORMANCE Every Saturday at Three. Entrance 
from the Grand Staircase of Her Majesiy’s Theatre. 


SOcrety OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS.— 
The PIFTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, at their Gallery, 
6 Pale MALL EAST (Close to the National Gallery), from Nine till Dusk. Admittance, 
Sue Shilling; Catalogue, Sixpence, 
JOSEPH J. JENKINS, Secretary. 


GERMAN ACADEMY OF ART, Egy yptian Hall, Piceadilly.— 

FIRST ANNUAL EXHIBITION of PAIN a and WORKS of ART by the 

most eminent living German Masters, selected from the k Academies at Berlin, Dussel- 

AS and Konigsberg, will UPEN on MONDAY NEXT, +. 3rd. Admission, One 
ing. 


V ICTORIA CROSS GALLERY—THIRD SEASON.— 
Daily, from Ten till Seven. Admission One Shilling —OURK HEROES and their 
DEEDS, paintea by L. W. DESANGES, Episodes of Battle :—Alma, Inkerimann, Balaclava, 

the Trenches, Sebastopol, the Persian War, and the field of India.’ The Collection largely 

increased. scriptive Catalogue, Sixpence, 
Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly. JAS. ROWE, Secretary. 


LAZARUS, COME FORTH !"—This great PICTURE, by 


THE ARCHITECTURAL | MUSEUM, 


SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM, 
Patron—H.R.H. THE PRINCE CONSORT. 
PRIZES TO ARTIST-WORKMEN 


ARE NOW OFFFRED FOR— 
STONE CARVING—£10 10s. and £5 5s.; also, £5 58. and £3 3s, 
MODELLING—£3 8s, and £2 2s, 
WOOD CARVING—£10 10s, and £5 5s, 
METAL WORK—£10 10s. and £6 6s,; also, £10 10s, and £5 5s. 
PAINTED GLASS—£5 5s. 
COLOURED DECORATION—£5 5s, and £3 3s. 
PORTIONS of any ACTUAL WORK in progress. Prizes according to merit. 
EXTRA PRIZES and Ten valuable Illustrated Books will also be added, and all deserving 
specimeus will be sent to the International Exhibition of 1862. 
For full particulars, apply by letter to the Hon. Sec., at 13, Stratford-place, W. 
A. J. B. BERESFORD HOPE, President. 
GEORGE GILBERT SCOTT, Treasurer. 
JOSEPH CLARKE, Honorary Secretary. 


RUGBY SCHOOL—The TRIENNIAL RUGBY 

DINNER will take place on WEDNESDAY, the 26th od sane at Willis’s Rooms, 
a St. James’s. Dinner, Haif-past Six for Seven o’clock ‘Tickets (Une Guinea 
each) to be had at the Rooms atthe hour of Dinner. Gentlemen intending to dine are 
requested to send their names early ax to the Hon. Secretary, DUMERGUER, 
Esq., 6, Stone-buildings, Lincoin’s-inn, W. 


ECCLESIOLOGICAL SOCIETY.—The ANNUAL 
MEETING will be held on THURSDAY, June 13th, at Eight o’clock, P.M., in the 
Gallery of the Architectural Union Company, 9, Conduit-street, 
A. J. B. BERESFORD-HOPE, Esq., President, in the Chair. 
The Subject for Discussion will be “The Destructive Character of Modern French 
Restoration.” Visitors admitted on producing their Cards. 
UNION. 


B OOK-HAWKING 
Patron—H.R.H. THE PRINCE CONSORT. 
Chairman of Committee—THE LORD BISHOP OF ROCHESTER. 

The ANNUAL MEETING will be held at Willis’s Rooms, St. James’s,on WEDNESDAY 
June 12th, 1861, at Three o’clock, 

HIS GRACE THE LORD ARCHBISHOP OF YORK in the Chair. 

The Lord Bishops of Oxtord and Rochester ; the Right Hon. the Lord Mayor, M.P.; 
Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood ; the Archdeacon ot Surrey ; and Charles Buxton, Esq., 
M.P., have promised to take part in the proceedin, 

PETER LILLY, Ke worth, De 
Hon. Secs. {itEV: NICHOLAS RIDLEY, House, Newbury, Berks, “ 

Tickets may be obtained of Hon oo Aylott and Son, 8, Paternoster-row; 

Mr. Skellington, 163, Piccadilly ; ond 8s Rooms. 


Morente CLASS EDUCATION.—A MEETING for the 

potion a self-supporting PUBLIC BOARDING SCHOOLS, for the LOWER 
DDLE CL CL. , in connexion with ST. NICOLAS COLLEGE, SHOREHAM, will be 
held. in Sr jaMES'S S$ HALL, on Saturday, June 8th, at Two o’clock ‘in the afternoon, 


The Right Honourable the LORD BROUGHAM in the Chair. 


The following Speakers will address the Meeting :— 
His Grace the Archbishop of York, 
The Lord Bishop of Chichester, 
The Lord —- of Oxford, John Walter, Esq., M.P. 
Lord Redes¢ W. Cotton, Esq. 
Lord Ly elton &. &. 


m. is hoped that His Grace the Duke of Newcastle, the Rt. Hon. the Earl Granville, and 
he Rt. Hon. Sir John I’. Coleridge, will also take part in the Meeting. 


(uicuEs STER CATHEDRAL RESTORATION. 


LONDON COMMITTEE, 
LORD HENRY G. M.P., Chairmen. 

The Lord Bishop of Oxford. C. A. Freeman, Esq. 

‘The Lord Bishop of Moray and Ross. The Rev. Professor Willis, 

The Very Key, the Dean of Westminster. | gous Abel Smith, Eaq. 

The Very Rev. the Dean of St. Paul's, J. W. Clark, Esq 

The Rev. Lord John Thynue, 

The Lord John Manners. . Weguelin, Esq. 

The Master of Trinity College, Cambridge, J. H. Parker, Esq. 

The Master of Jesus © pollens, Cambridge, R. E. E, Warburton, Esq. 

Vice-Chancellor Sir W. J.J. Johnson, Esq. 

A. J. B. Beresford Hope, dg 

Contributions are earnestly requested, which may, at the gia oy of ee soumr, spread 
we a period of five years, in of this work will phy 


Lord John Manners, M.P. 
Lord Robert Cecil, M.P. 


The Rev. Philip’ Freeman. 


R. Dowling, is now ON VIEW, at BETJ EMANN’S, 28, Oxford-street, W. 
“Bixpence; Friday and Saturday, One’Shilling. 


FRY READING TO THE PRISONERS IN 

ATE IN 1816."—A Grand Historical PICTURE of the most touching 
interest, BARRETT, is NOW ON VIEW, at the Gullery, PICCADILLY, 
Oppos: ite Sackville-street, from Eleven to Five. Admission, One Shilling. 


NOW OPEN. 


HISTORY OF WATER COLOUR PAINTING.— 

An Bespin of Paintings from private collections, illustrating the History of the 
Art, at the TY OF A Johnestrect, Adelphi. Baily from Ten a.M.,till Six P.at. 
Admission, Shillings Catalogues, Sixpence. 


OLMAN HUNT’S GREAT PICTURE. — 

The EXHIBITION of HOLMAN gv celebrated PICTURE of “THE FINDING 
OF THE SAVIOUR IN THE TEMPLE,” bemun in Jerusalem in 1854, and completed in 
1860, is NOW OPEN to the Public, at the GERMAN GALLERY, 168, New Bond-street, 
from Twelve to Six. 


HEE MAJESTY PICTURES. — Messrs. P. and D. 
SCOTT, and Co., and Messrs, E. GAMBART and Co., beg bo pumomnes 
that the of Her ‘Majesty the QUEEN and H.R.H.the PRINCE CONSOR' 
F, Winterhelter ; the Picture of the Marriage of H.R.H. the Pringsss al Portrait 
H.R.H. the Princess Beatrice, by John Phillip, or are NO at the 
FRENCH GALLERY, 120 Pall-mall, from Ten till «4 GY 


H2kTICU ULTURAL FETES. MITCHELL, 33, Old 
Bociety’ to Sell for the GHAN PENING of the NEW Royal Horticaltural 
— June 5th. 10s, each if taken before the day ; 2s. 6d. extra 


n 
on the day of opening. 


THE NEW GARDENS — CARDS of ADMISSION to the 

First of the rare and ERULE SHOWS at the ROYAL HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY’S NEW GARDEN. ednesday next, June 5th, = be obtained at Mr, 
SAMS’, 1, St. James’ 10s. each, up to June 4th 


J UNE 51 5th and | 6th. —HORTICULTURAL FETES.—Messrs. 
FRUIT ULE and FLOWER SHOWS.” Price Wednesday, 


haring-cross ; Messrs, Smith, Payne, and Smith, or, if 
sent, by letter, may be addressed, Lord Heury u. nnox, M.P., 3, Cloisters, Westuninster 
y- 


phe SECRETARY OF STATE IN COUNCIL OF INDIA 


will be prepared at noon, on Thursday, the Twentieth day of June next, at the —_ 
W to open seaied Tenders from persons 

HASING the PREMISES generally known as THE INDIA Ouse, 
LEADENHALL STREET. Each tender must be accompanied with the sum a 
an no cognizance will be taken of the tender of any person who shall not have detivered 
his tender and paid that sum into the hands of the Accountant-General to the Council of 
India at the India Office, Victoria-street, Westminster, either on Wednesday, the Nine- 
teenth day of June next, between the hours of lv A.M. and 4 P.M., or upon the morning of 
Thursday, the Twentieth day of June next, between the hours of 10 4.M. and nvon; 
which laat- named date and hour no tenders and no money wiil be received. 

The highest tender will accepted, provided that the amount shall 
price determined upon by the Secretary of placed under s 
opening of any of the tenders. A form t has been prepared, ond iThave 
to be executed by the person whose tender Shall 4 be deciared accepted immed 
any such declaration being made by the Secretary of State in Council of India, ¢ very at not 

the absolute forfeiture of the sum ba person whose teuder shall be so dec 
accepted shal! have previously depos: 

Copies of the said agreement, for attachment thereto, together with copies 
of this advertisement, conditions of tender, fag of each floor of the premises, and forms 
of tender, have been printed, and may rice 2s. 6d., on ee to M. Dighy 
Wyatt, Esq., India Office, or at his Offices, No. x Tavistock-place, ; at the Onices of 
the Solicitor to the India Office, 28, Austin Friars, E.C.; or of Mr. Thomas Fox, No. 
Bishopsgate-street Within. 

The moneys deposited by ‘all p ——’ whose tenders may not be vem | will be returned 
to them on application to ‘he ecountant-General to the Secretary of State in Council of 
India at the Thd dia Office, on the Twentieth day of June next, between the hour at which a 
final declaration may be ‘made with =, A _ tenders received, and 4 P.M., or on the 
ensuing day between bee Bours of 10 A.M. 

The premises may be viewed between the’ Third & and Twentieth days of June next by all 
persons proviaed with tickets, to be obtained as above. 


India Office, May, 1861. 
A COLLECTION OF WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS. 


MESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON, and WOODS 

respectfully give notice, that they will SELL py AUCTION, at their great Rooms, 
King-street, St. James’s-square, 8.W., on Tuesday, June 4th, a d two following days, at 
One oclock precisely, a very extensive and valuable collection of mosern WATER- coLovE 
DRAWINGS, formed during many years by aGentleman. Ses over 1200 in 
with examples of nearly every Water-Colour painter the english School _fro' 


HORTICULTURAL SUCIETY’S GARDENS, 
mg] Kensington.—TICK ETS for the GRAND OPENING FETES and FRUIT and 
HOWS, June 5th and 6th, can be obtained of Messrs. ADDISON and Co., 210, 
ee wea Price 108. and 5s. each respectively, if purchased before the day. 


THE ROYAL HORTICULTURAL FETES.—TICKETS for 
the GRAND OPENING CEREMONY on Ln “eg next, June 5th, can be had at 
R. W. OLLIVIER’S, 19, Old Bond-street, W. 10s. e: 


Re YAL HORTICULTURAL “SOCIETY, June 5th.— 
TLCKETS, price 10s. each ; on day of Féte, 12s. 6d.; can be had ‘ot KEITH, PROWSE, 
and OU., 48, Cheapside, E.C, 


Hi EW SOUTH KENSINGTON GARDEN.—MR. 
RION, Knig hts brid: 1 announce that he is authorized to sell ar 
of ADMISSION to the GRAND next, June 5th, price 10s, eac! 
the day of the Show the charge will be %s, "Od. ex 


ncement of the art up to the em day, including Turner’s, Copley an Ss 
Cox, De Wint, Miller, Cattermole, Constable, Hunt, &c, 


May be viewed Saturday and Monday pi preceding, and catalogues had. 
COT sc Two LAND, WITHIN A SHORT DISTANCE OF LONDON 


DETACHED RESIDENCES IN THE SUBUKBS. 


Meer DEBEN HAM and TEWSON will SELL BY 
AUCTION, at the Mart, on A { 1. af NEXT. June 5th, at Twelve for One, a 
eehold I k, surrounded by its own grounds, and 
dation for a Roa family ; an excellent Kesidence and Twenty-two 
Acres of Land at Walthamstow; foo a Kesidence with nearly ten acres at Wood-green, 
Hornsey. Each of the above have Re stabbng and productive vardens; all are Within 
a drive of about six miles from the City, and conveniently accessii.\« hy rail also, 
On the same ow will be sold a detached Residence, with stabi.:.; und large ga 
situate close to Kilburn-gate, St. John’s-wood ; = capital detached Cottage nesisenes 
with stabling and large garden ne&r the Bow Statio 
The above are especially deserving the attention of gentlemen see a really comfort- 
for own Full particulars and cards to view can be had 
of the A 8, 


GRAND FLOWER AND FRUIT SHOWS, June 5th and 

6th, the ROYAL SOCIETY’S NEW GARDENS, 

Kensington TICKETS: Opening Day, ; Second Day, 5s.; * Messrs, VACHER and 
, Parliameut-street. 2s, 6d. extra ebariien on the Show 


ME. WATERHOUSE HAWKINS will continue his 
GRAPHIC LECTURES on NATURAL HISTORY at the EGYPTIAN HALL, on 

Reserved Seats, $s,; Area, 


uadrumana, or 
hi with the hi 


WANT ED, by, a Middle-aged Man, EMPLOYMENT, as a 
COLL ECTOR, , or in any other soho’ where trust and confidence are necessary. 
Testimonials of the highest ¥ respectability can be given, and security if required, 
‘Apply, by letter, to Y. Z., , 48, St. James s"s-road, Holloway. 
MON EY ADVAN CED to Noblemen, Clergymen, Officers 


in either Service, Heirs to En states, on their notes of hand, or on rever- 
and Apply 


tailed 
freehold, leasehold, life interests, qua other property, 
6, Norris-street, St, James’s, London, 8, 


_/~ 
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